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WRITTEN >»y a LADY. 


Tur HISTORY or Mz, ALLEN, 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 


Th E following production came 
into the hands of a worthy gentleman, 
lately deceaſed, by ſo extraordinary an 
incident, that, for the ſake of the moral 
which it conveys, I beg leave to mention; 
hoping it may afford ſome inſtru@tion 
and amuſement to the reader. 


Vor. I. B In 
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In the weſt of England, a few 

years ago, reſided an old gentleman, 
whoſe integrity and univerſal be- 
nevolence did honour to human na- 
ture. 
Mr. Robert Allen (that was the 
name of this good man) was a de- 
ſcendant of the great Allen of Somer- 
ſetſhire, ſo juſtly celebrated by the 
immortal pen of the inimitable author 
of Tom Jones, under the name of 
Alworthy. 
As Mr. Robert Allen poſſeſſed every 
virtue of his excellent relation, little 
more can be added to his praife. To 
relieve every object of diſtreſs within 
his reach; to inſtruct the ignorant, 
to comfort the efflifted, to amend the 
envious, to quiet the angry, and rec- | 
tify the prejudices of his neighbours, . 
were the employments of Jis blame 
leſs life. 

He had the misfortune to Joſe in 
his youth, a very amiable wife 'and 
child ; which calamities he ſuſtained 

| with 
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with the moſt exemplary - patience, 
and chriſtian reſignation. 
Beſides his paternal eſtate, he had 
aecumulated a large fortune in the 
former part of his life; having been 
a conſiderable merchant at Liſbon. 
Once, in every three years, he 
conſtantly viſited London, merely on 
account of tranſacting his money- 
matters; otherwiſe, it was with great 
reluctance he left the ſcenes of rural 
quiet for the hurry and noiſe of the 


metropolis. | 
As the whole bullied of this ex- 


cellent man was to do gon to every 
individual, ſo he made every, incident 
in life contribute, by ſome means, to 
that laudable purpoſe. 
. He had always taken up his abode, 
during his ſtay in London, at the 
houſe of an honeſt tradeſman near 
Temple Bar; ſolely, becauſe the man 
had formerly been a faithful ſervant. 
to his couſin Allen. And for a courſe 


of years after, had given ſignal proofs 
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of integrity and induſtry in his dul 
neſs, which was that of a haber- 
dather. 

Mr. Robert Allen had ſet him up 
in buſineſs, and had furniſhed his 
houſe very genteely ; the firſt floor of 
which he always occupied, when- 
ever his affairs called him to Lon- 
don. 4 

Mr. Lewis (the name of the ha- 
berdaſher) -was about the age of his 
venerable friend. He had, ſince he 
laſt ſaw him, buried his wife; a very 
notable good woman, and for his ins, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
had been lately married to a young 
flirt, who had drawn in the old man 


by a pretty face, without any one 


good quality of either the head or 
heart. She toſſed up her noſe at all 
her neighbours, and was as proud as 
any woman of quality. She had 
wheedled her old man, as ſhe called 
her worthy huſband, to keep her a 


one horſe chaiſe, and to take a lodg- 


ing : 
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ing upon Highgate-hill, for quiet and 
the benefit of the country air. 

As this lady was immoderately fond 
of cards, ſhe had a little kind of rout; 
every Thurſday, in the apartments of 
her firſt floor. 

A few. days before one of theſe bril- 
liant aſſemblies was to take place, 
Mr. Lewis received A letter from his 
worthy friend and benefactor, Mr. 
Allen, that he would be in town the 
Thurſday following, and hoped thoſe 
apartments he had occupied for above 
twenty years, would be in readineſs to 
receive him. | | 

The good haberdaſher ſhewed. his 
wite the letter, and remonſtrated to 
her the neceſſity there was of putting 
off her uſual weekly . meeting :---but 
ſhe cut him ſhort, with ſaying, it 
was abſolutely impoſſible ; for that 
ſhe had ſent cards to her company for 
two months before, and that the par- 
ties were all made: that ſhe ſhould 
make no fuſs about this old country 

B 3 . gen- 
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gentleman, for that he muſt een take 
up his lodging up two pair of ſtairs. 

Her poor huſband ſighed in the bit- 
terneſs of his heart, but was forced 
to ſubmit for the fake of domeſtic 
quiet. 1 
Mr. Allen arrived at the houſe the 
time he had appointed; and as it hap- 
pened to be on the Thurſday evening, 
was ſurpriſed, on his alighting from 
his carriage, to ſee his dining- room 
illuminated with a great number of 
lights, and as he advanced up ſtairs, 
to hear a confuſed number of temale 
VOICES. | 

The haberdaſher, (for his wife was 
too fine a lady to appear on this occa- 
ſion) after an hundred awkward apo- 
logies, conducted his worthy gueſt 


to. the ſecond floor, who ſoon retired 


to bed, but that ſweet repoſe, which 
he uſually found after a day ſpent in 
virtuous peace, he was now a ſtranger 
to, as the ladies below did not depart 


till after midnight; and he might as 


well 


H 
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well have expected to have ſlept in the 


tower of Babel, as in ſuch a confuſion 


%. 


of voices. 

They were at length no ſooner de- 
parted, than the good man's ſlumbers 
were again diſturbed, though from a 
very different cauſe. It was now 
from the- room over his head, that 


| proceeded ſounds which prevented his 


getting any ſleep. He heard, though 
but indiſtinctly, the plaintive - wailing 
of a young infant, and the frequent 
ſobbings of ſome woman. 

As theſe melancholy ſounds conti- 


nued the chief part of the night, his 


compaſſion for the unhappy ſufferers 
(whoever. they were) was , extremely 
excited. No man ſurely ever had 
more of what Shakeſpeare calls the 
milk of human kindneſs,” than Mr, 
Robert Allen; he therefore felt for 
every what being in diſtreſs. The 


pity he now felt was indeed heigh- 


tened, when, by break of day, he 
diſtinctly heard the voices of ſeveral 
B 4 children, 
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children, and ſoon after the tread of 
many little feet in the chamber over 
his head. 

The worthy man now aroſe, find- 
ing it impoſſible to get any ſleep ; and, 
after employing (as was his uſual cuſ- 
tom) an hour in his devotions and 
meditations, rang for his breakfaſt ; 
ſoon after which, Mrs. Lewis herſelf 
made her appearance, and faid, ſhe 
was much afraid he had been diſturbed 


by a parcel of ſqualling brats who 


lodged over his apartment. 
* I have been in pain (ſaid the hu- 
mane man) for ſome perſon who 


. ſeemed in diſtreſs, pray, madam, is 


there a family ?---I * [ heard 
ſome little folks.” 

« Yes, Sir, there 1s a family, indeed, 
of beggars---for any thing I know 
to the contrary---ſurely there never 
was a more ragged pack of chits to be 
{cen than are the children; and the 
mother, from her appearance, I judge 


to have been a common ſtreet walker, 


+ . "If 
F 
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if ſhe is not one now---Never did I 
ſee ſuch a tattered , figure !---But my 
huſband is the greateſt fool in the 
world, or he never would have taken | 
them in.---I was, unfortunately, at 
my country lodgings when he ſimply 
took them under his roof.” 

„Have you. ever. feen this poor 
woman and her little ones? (aſked 
Mr. Allen very gravely, who was 
not a little difpleaſed with ſome 
words in the above ſpeech of his landlady) 
have you vilited her in her affliction ?” 

« I viſit her, Sir! no indeed: 
I commence no acquaintance with 
lodgers in my third ſtory.---As to 
letting lodgings to genteel families, 
as I am low ſpirited, and have weak 
nerves, I like to have company in 
the houſe, but as to a ſet of beg- 
gars !- Why, my maid Patty informs 
me this woman is often ſome days 
without a morſel of bread.” 

* Indeed ! (interrupted Mr. Allen) 
and do you ſuffer a human being in 
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your houſe to endure the extremity of 
hunger ?---Mercy on me!? 
Mrs. Patty (who then entered the 


room) was aſked by her miſtreſs if ſhe 


had ſeen the woman up ſtairs lately. 
Not I, indeed, madam !--- I think 
her ragged filk gown plainly ſhews 
what ſhe has been, and what ſhe 7s; 
{ fee her; not truly. I ftands upon 
my character: Me may be a — 


She was going on, but Mr. Allen, 
thocked at the inhumanity of both the 
miſtreſs and her maid, ſignified he was 
going to be buſy, on which they de- 
parted, 

Any one might have thought indeed 
that Mrs. Patty, by her dreſs, had 
been one of that unhappy- claſs which 
her rigid virtue made her ſo cautious 


of avoiding; for her dreſs, which 


was a taudry gauze cap, with waſhed 
ribbonds, and a dirty linen gown, 
drawn through the pocket holes, 
did 
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did not greatly recommend her ap- 
pearance. | 
When the good man had got rid 
of theſe inhuman wretches, he ſtood 
like the inimitable figure of Garrick, 
in King Lear, for ſome moments 
 aghaſt ; and like that good. old Ring, 
could not help exclaiming, 


« Are theſe women ? 
Is there any cauſe in nature for 5 
hard hearts ?“ 

«© Good heavens ! (continued he) 
by what method can I beſt relieve. 
theſe poor wretches ? Three days 
without bread, and I have fared: 
ſumptuouſly every day I muſt 
think of ſome way to relieve the 
diſtreſs of this unhappy woman with- 
out wounding her delicacy. She 
may be, poſſibly, a perſon of family, 
and reduced fivm affluence to firuggle 
with the miſeries of poverty: 
ſomething muſt be done, and foon,” 

Whilſt the heart of this benevolent 


man was overflowing with humanity, 
chance 
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chance gave him that day, an op- 
portunity of ſeeing the whole miſer- 
able family, which had ſo much en- 
gaged his pity. 

He was juſt going to a coffee- 
houſe, when, on the ſtair-caſe, he 
met the little melancholy groupe. 
The firſt object which preſented it- 
ſelf, was a moſt amiable young wo- 
man, in very ordinary apparel, pale, 
and emaciated. On her languid 
cheek a tear was ſtealing down, 
whilſt her eyes were caſt on a little 
miſerable babe, ſeemingly almoſt ex- 
piring, which ſhe held in her arms, 
and which ſhe beheld with unutter- 
able woe. A little prating girl, of 


three years old, was hanging on her 


apron; and two fine boys, of four 
and five, brought up the rear; one 
with a pitcher of water, the other: 
with a ſmall loaf of bread. 

Mr. Allen, who ever looked on 
miſery with a kind of ſacred pity, 


* back, and you. this poor wo- 
man, 
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man, with her little ragged Tetinue, 
the wall to paſs by, with as much 
deference and reſpect, as if ſhe had 
been the firſt dutcheſs in the land. 

A fine gown or petticoat, which 
ſo much attracts the civiliiy of the 
world, and has a much greater in- 


' fluence over the minds of moſt people 


than is imagined, had a very contrary 


effect on this good man; as the very 
- thabby garments of theſe poor peo- 
ple claimed his reſpect, inſtead of 


contempt; for he plainly ſaw they 


were the remains of better days, and 


could not help reflecting what that 


diſtreſs muſt be which had brought 


them to this extreme of wretched- 


7 


neſs. His aged eyes felt the ſacred 
drops of pity; and during his ſhort 


walk, he was wholly abſorbed in 


various ſchemes of providing for the 
ſpeedy relief of the poor ſufferers. 
He once thought of encloſing 'a bank 
bill, and ſending it by the penny 


| poſt; but as he then knew not her 


name, 


tend — — — — 
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name, that ſcheme he could not pur- 
ſue till he made ſome enquiry how 


| | to direct to her: but the ſecret hand 


of providence - ſoon pointed out a 
ſurer way; for as Mr. Allen was re- 
turning to his apartment that very 
day, he met in the paſſage the eldeſt 
little boy, ragged as a colt, but the 
very perfection itſelf of beauty and 
innocence. He held in one hard an 


bird cage, in which was a moſt beau- 

_ tiful Virginia nightingale. 
“Where, my pretty boy, (ſaid the 
compaſſionate man) are you going? 
„Oh, Sir, (replied the ſweet fel- 
low, with the chearful innocence of 


— > * — — _ 
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% my poor mamma if I can ——1 
„know my way into the next ſtreet, 
“ and I am going to carry this cage 


cc to the bird-ſhop.—T his bird {ings / 


| 1 ſweetly— what a pity to ſell 
| « him! But, perhaps, I ſhall get 
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« not for the bird :---we have no- 
thing elſe left now to part with--- 
“ and poor little Fanny is juſt dy- 
&« ing.---What can we do, Sir, for 
& little money? for when ſhe dies, 
« my mamma ſays, ſhe muſt have 
& g coffin.- -What is a coffin ?” 

Mr. Allen was fo extremely affected 
with the diftreſs and ſimplicity of 
this lovely boy, that he could not 
help burſting into tears. He took 


«a 


the child into his dining room, and 


encloſing a bank bill for twenty 
pounds in a piece of paper, bade him 
carry it up to his mother, and not 


ſell her favourite bird, and that he 


would fee her the next day to en- 


quire if he could be of any ſervice 


to her. | 

The little boy ran with this 
meſſage to his mother, whoſe ſur- 
priſe, it muſt be imagined, was 


great. As to Mr. Allen he retired 


to reſt, and enjoyed that ſweet re- 
poſe which never fails to attend the 
ſlumbers of the good. As 
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As this humane gentleman felt 
himſelf uncommonly affected with 
the ſufferings of this little diſtreſſed 
family, he was the next day uneaſy 
till the hour arrived when he intended 
calling on them. He. tapped gently 
at the door, which was opened by a 
little ſmiling girl. | 

It is impoſſible for any pen but 
a Flelding's to deſcribe the ſcene 
of miſery which preſented itſelf. 
The wretched mother fat weeping 
over her dead infant, vainly fancy- 
ing it full had life, and was not 
gone for ever |----The other children 
were crying for hunger and cold, the 
ſeaſon being extremely ſevere; and 
they had not the leaſt ſpark of fire 
in the wretched apartment, in which 
was every mark of the moſt bitter 
diſtreſs. | 

The poor woman was ſurpriſed at 
the appearance of a. ſtranger, and 
looking up, with her face covered 
with tears, and with an air of dig- 

nity 
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nity which appeared in the midft of 
this ſcene of wretchedneſs, ſhe at- 
tempted to riſe; but Mr. Allen pre- 
vented her, begging her not to be 
diſturbed by his preſence. » 

4 ſaw, madam, your little boy 
yeſterday, and by him I found that 

Jam glad, Sir, (interrupting 
him) of an opportunity of returning 
you the bank bill you ſent by my 
child. Here it is——unbroken, I 
aſſure you, (preſenting it) I am 
obliged to you but cannot accept 
of that which it will never be in my 
power to repay. I am, it 1s true, 
under the hard hand of poverty 


but, indeed, Sir, I neither can, nor 


will, accept this (again offering the 
bill) on any conſideration. When 
this poor babe, who expired this 


morning, is laid in the earth (con- 


tinued ſhe, burſting into tears) theſe 
hands will provide a ſupport for my 
little ones left — it is for their 

diſtreſſes 
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diſtreſſes alone, that my heart bleeds, 
when they are crying round me for 
bread.— But as to your bounty, Sir, 


I muſt inſiſt on returning it.“ 


Mr. Allen, who was aſtoniſhed at 
theſe noble ſentiments, with ſuch a 
picture of real diſtreſs on all ſides, 
moſt vehemently inſiſted on the ac- 
ceptance of what he called a trifle. | 

1 feel (faid he) for the ſuffer- 
ings of theſe little ones; 1 have been 


myſelf a parent. — 


*I am, madam, moſt deeply affected 
with your- ſorrows :---my tears, you 
ſee, will flow---an old man's tears--- 
but what of that ?---they are tears 
of fincerity.---Once more, let me beg 
your acceptance, of what you ſtand in 
ſuch extreme need of.” | 

His perſuaſions, however, were in 
vain, and the poor woman continued 


inflexible in her refuſal of his gene- 
rous offer. She acknowledged, in the 


warmeſt terms her gratitude, ind begged 
him to fit down. 


„ IS om T 
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The little children now gathered 
round his knees, whom he kiſſed by 
turns, took them in his arms, and 
treated them with cakes and fweet- 
meats, which he had brought in his 
pockets for that purpoſe. He felt 
1 himſelf uncommonly affected, whilit 
the little innocents, who were now 
playing round him in the higheſt 
2 ſpirits (for with children of that age, 
1 | 66. The tears forgot as Toon as A. 2d ;” 

: and were aſking him many little queſ- 
tions with the beautiful 1 of 
Z their early years. 

„Tell me, madam (ſaid Mr. Allen, 
wiping the tear which flowed down 
his aged cheek) what I can do to 
ſerve you. Have you any parents 
---any friend, to whom I ſhall apply 
for your relief ?” 

* I have none, ſhe replied weep- 
ing) no parent---no friends !---I am 
a ſtranger in this land !---Helpleſs ! 
and have no one to apply to for re- 


lief. I wiſh I knew where to diſpoſe 
a 
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of this manuſcript (reaching her 
hand to a bundle of papers, which 
lay on an old broken chair by 
her ſide) if I could find a bookſeller 
to purchaſe this little work, I ſhould 
then have ' the means of procuring - 
bread for theſe poor babes. I have 
offered it to one or two of that 
profeſſion, but have met with in- 
conceivable difficulties in the diſpoſal 
of it; as one bookſeller told me, he 
never Publiſhed a __ without a 
name ; and another 

Pray (interrupted Mr. Allen) when 
did you write it? Is it a novel? I 
have no great opinion of modern 
novels.” 

« Tt is not a novel, Sir.---It is a 
miſcellaneous collection; but they 
are not of my writing Chance 
brought the work to my hands, by 
a very odd incident. As I was one 
day rummaging an old worm eaten 
cheſt, I ſaw in one corner of 
my wretched apartment, a large 
| | bundle 
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bundle of papers, but ſo defaced by 


mildew and damps, that I could 
hardly make out the contents. The 
title page was ſo much damaged, that 
only the words, Literary Amuſements 
---written by a Lady, was legible. 

J have, however, with much diffi- 
culty, every evening, when my chil- 
dren were aſleep, ſet about tranſcribing 
the work; as a thought occurred to 
me, that it might, perhaps, be ſome 
little advantage to me in my extreme 


diſtreſs, but, alas ! after all the incredible 


pains. have taken, I cannot get a 


purchaſer for it.“ 


lf you will entruſt me with it, 
madam,” ſaid Mr. Allen, I will en- 
deavour to diſpoſe of it for you.---A 
woman is often impoſed on in theſe 
matters.” _ 

The poor woman thankfully put 


the manuſcript into Mr. Allen's hands. 


« Depend, madam, on my utmoſt 
zeal to ſerve you,” ſaid he.——I will 
return in a very ſhort time.” 


Saying 


| k 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Saying which, he put the manu- 


{cript into his pocket, and immmedi- 
ately departed ; bighly fatisfied that 
he now had an opportunity of ſerving 
a woman of ſuch exalted merit, with- 
out hurting her delicacy. And ſhe, 


on her part, looked on him as an an- 


gel ſent from heaven to afford her 
relief, in her preſling neceſſity. 

After paſſing an hour at an adjacent 
coffee-houſe, in looking over the 
papers of the | day, he haſtened back 
to his own room, and having locked 
up the manuſcript in a drawer, in- 
ſtantly went up to the wretched 
family. | | 

Here, madam,” ſaid the good 


man, as he entered the apartment, 


* in the, purchaſe of your book (put- 
ting twenty guineas in her hand) and 


I hope the ſum will content you.“ 


The unhappy woman, as may be 


eaſily imagined, was all joy and 


thankfulneſs on the occaſion. 
„ Deſpairing, Sir, (faid ſhe) of 
your ſucceſs, I was, juſt before you 
arrived, 
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arrived, conſidering how I could pro- 
cure a ſufficient ſum to pay for the 
coffin of my dear babe; when it oc- 
curred to me that I had a little minia- 
ture picture of my excellent mother, 
ſet round with diamonds, which I 
have carefully preſerved as the very 
laſt reſource in my extreme need,--- 
I cannot trouble you again with my 
affairs, otherwiſe would beg your ſer- 
vant to diſpoſe of theſe diamonds, 
which are ſet round this little pic- 
ture.” „„ 
LI inſiſt, madam, cried the good 
man) that I may execute this com- 
miſſion myſelf. ——Where is the pic- 
ture? 

The unhappy woman then opening 
a ſmall caſket which was by her, and 
| fighing bitterly, took out a ſmall pic- 
ture, and preſented to Mr. Allen. | 
.* Gracious heaven; (exclaimed he, 
ſtarting back) what do I ee ? The 
image of my deareſt wife \—— My long 
loſt Louiſa !---O my heart! it i——it 


18 
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is Louiſa !---Say, dear madam, how 
this- picture came in your poſleſſion. 
You mentioned juſt now a mother--- 
Oh, my throbbing breaſt! But my 
wife, my lovely little Fanny, both 
had a watry grave in their paſlage 
from Liſbon.” 

« From Liſbon did you ſay ? Gn- 
terrupted the amiable young woman) 
Alas! that was the place of my birth : 
and at the age of three years, I was, 
with my dear mother, ſhipwrecked 
on the coaſt of Spain.---She, alas! 
was loſt for ever; whilſt her ne 
Fanny was doomed to---" 
Fanny! did you ſay oh, tell 

me what - be quick - inform me, 
madam, what was your maiden name !” 

« Allen, Sir.” - - 

O my child !---my child---cried 
the enraptured father---It is---It muſt” 
be ſo.”---claſping. her in his arms, in 
an agony of joy and wonder. 

His happy daughter, for ſo indeed 
ſhe was, ak on his neck in ſpeech- 
* 
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leſs tranſport, whilſt the ecſtatic fa- 
ther continued « Say, my child 
how haſt thou been picſerved ?--- 
O ſecret, wonder-working hand of 
providence !---The dreadful tidings of 
my ſhip-wrecked Louiſa, and my little 
daughter, an infant, in captain Oſ- 
mond's ſhip, on the coaſt of Spain, is 
an undoubted fact is it not?” | 
« Yes, my deareſt father,” an- 
fwered his long-loſt child, © look 
at theſe letters, of my lamented mo- 
ther :---and theſe from yourſelf to 
her, after your departure from Liſ- 
bon. The ſervant who attended me 
from my infancy, and whoſe life was 
| ſaved with mine, carefully preſerved 
theſe letters and this caſket. --- Anne 
Williams was her name: ſhe was my 
nurſe-maid, and you muſt well remem- 
ber her.” 3 
« I do- I do- cried the amazed 
father. Good heavens, when did ſhe 
die?” 
Vor. I. C About 
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fad cataſtrophe of my dear mother's 


my father, had lived ſomewhere in the 
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« About ſix years fince :---and it 
was from her I often heard (as it 
was our almoſt conſtant ſubject) the 


death; and that Mr. Robert Allen, 


weſt of England.” 

« But fay, my child,” ſaid this 
fond parent, who, as Shakeſpeare 
ſays of Old King Cymbeline, on 
the diſcovering Imogen to be his 
daughter, 


« Was 4vild in his beholding,” 


„% fay, my Fanny, what melancholy 
accidents have reduced thee to this 
diſtreſs ?---Oh! to find thee---and to 
find thee thus, ſo firm in virtue, is 
too much for my old heart to bear. 
Who did you marry ?---Oh, tell 
me all.” | | 
« A ſhip, Sir, that was going 
from Spain to Jamaica, carried us 
with 
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with captain Oſmond (who was 
happily preſerved) to that Ifland. 
That worthy man left me to the 
care of his ſiſter, who was ſettled 
there; and with that good woman 
I lived to the age of ſeventeen, when 
a nephew of her's ſoon after married 
me, and with whom I lived long 
enough to be the mother of theſe little 
things you now ſee round me. We 
wrote to you, my dear Sir, and ſent 
the letter under cover to a friend 
of my huſband's, in London, to 
forward it to you, but receiving 
no anſwer, we concluded you were 
no  more.----Mr. Aſhley (my huſ- 
band) was no ceconomiſt: he died 
ſuddenly, and left me greatly in- 
volved. To fatisfy all his creditors, 
I reduced myſelf to great ftraits. 
A lady, who was coming to Eng- 
land, Kindly offered to bear my ex- 
pences, and promiſed to uſe her 
utmoſt endeavours to find you, if 
living, or otherwiſe to provide for 
5 C 2 me. 
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me. Alas! this dear friend died 


the week after our arrival in London 
of the ſmall pox ; which fatal diſ- 


temper I likewiſe caught, and all 
my little ones. This was a great, 
and unexpected expence to me, and 


it was ſtill encreaſed, as I was, ſoon 
after, delivered of this poor babe, 
now dead. "Theſe events following 
ſo faſt----for, alas! my poor huſband 
had not been dead fix months; all 
together, I fay, were tco much for 
my ſpirits to ſuſtain, and. I ſunk 
into a low fever, in which I lan- 
guiſhed ſeveral weeks.---I was now 


reduced to want even the common. 


neceſſaries of life indeed my caſe 

was truly lamentable----alone no 

money !---in a ſtrange country !- 
OO ceaſe, my deareſt child, I 


cannot bear this,“ ſaid the tender 


father, burſting into tears, © it is 


too much I- I will fuppy/e, after ; 
much ſuffering, the ſecret hand of 


that heavenly power, whoſe chiefeſt 
care 
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care is diſtreſt innocence, led thee 
hither to this amazing diſcovery. 
And have I found thee? — (Once 
"more claſping her in his arms) 
Not the united world ſhall ever 
part us more.“ 25 
He then kiſſed, and wept over 
the children, and immediately or- 
dering large and elegant lodgings to 
be got ready for their reception, 
in Pall Mall, they were all con- 
veyed there as ſoon as poſſible; 
and where we will leave them to 
that refined happineſs, which only 
minds like Mr. Allen's can expe- 
rience. - IE. 
Reader, the moral of this lit- 
tle ſtory is ſo obvious, 1t requires 
no explanation. Every man, it 


is true, in relieving a diſtreſt ob- 
jet, may not meet with a loſt 
child; but every man may, in 
ſome degree, enjoy that exquiſite 
| B 3 ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction which is the never- 


failing reward of thoſe who practiſe 


the great duties of humanity and 
benevolence to their fellow-creatures. 


THE 
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Tur LIFE or an AUTHORESS. 


WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 


1 Remember to have read in a pe- 
riodical paper, ſome years ago, a 
propoſal for building an hoſpital for 
decayed authors, which gave me real 
ſatisfaction; as, I was in hopes, ſome 
part of ſo charitable an inſtitution 
might perhaps be appropriated to 
the relief of decayed authoreſſes 
likewiſe. If the aged, the fick, and 
the blind are univerſally eſteemed 
objects of compaſſion, how much 
more ſo are thoſe who have ſo in- 
tenſely uſed their underſtandings for 
the benefit of others, that they are, 
thereby, rendered unfit for every 
ſelf purſuit! How many ſublime 
By - geniuſes 
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geniuſes (as a celebrated writer re- 


marks) do we daily ſee, who have 
lo long feaſted their minds with 
Pierian dehcacies, as to leave their 
bodies to periſhi with hunger and 
nakedneſs ! 

But left the above laudable cha- 
rity, like many others, ſhould never 
be put into execution, I take ſome 
degree of merit to myſelf, in warn- 
ing every indigent woman, who is 
troubled with the ici of ſcribbling, 
to beware of my unhappy fate, by 
a peruſal of the following ſhort 
hiſtory of myſelf, and beg her to 
take this advice; that, whatever 
ſhare of learning, or wit ſhe may 
have, if ſhe has nothing better to 
recommend her to public favour, ſhe 
muſt be content to hunger and thirſt 
all her .days in a garret as I have 


_ done.---But to my ſtory. 


I am the daughter of a clergyman 


olf great piety and learning, who, 


with the reſolution of a martyr, 
con- 
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continued to ſtarve on a poor Curacy 
of thirty pounds a year, which was 
ill paid, and in the very worſt part 
of the fens in Lincolnſhire. 

I had the misfortune to loſe my 
mother in my infancy ; which cala- 
mity endeared me ſo much to my 
father, that I became the darling of 
his heart, and my education the 
chief buſineſs of his life. 

As he ſpent the greateſt part of 
his time in his ſtudy, I was there 
frequently with him. At the age 
of ſix years, inſtead of playing like 
other children, with my doll, I 
was perhaps fitting (as I read even 
then pertealy well) with a large 
folio before me, or aſſiſting my ex- 
cellent father, who uſed to call me 
his little Iibrarian, in arranging his 
ſermons, and otlier manuſcripts. At 
ſeven years of age I taught myſelf, 
with very little inſtructions, to write, 
—-This was a perpetual fund of a- 
muſement to me. 

C5 | 5 
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By the time I had reached my 
tenth year, I. had written ſeveral lit- 


_ tle odes and effays, with which my 


father was greatly delighted. 
T had an inexhauſtible taſte for read- 


ing; and can truly ſay, I had peruſ- 


ed every book in the houſe, not only 


in divinity, but in philoſophy and 


natural hiſtory, by the time I had 
attained my fifteenth year. 

About this time I had compoſed 
a long Ode on the Spring, which 
my fond parent thought he could 
never enough ſufficiently - admire.--- 
In the overflowing of his parenta] 
tenderneſs, he went and ſhewed it 
to a rich old gentleman (who was 
my god-father) imagining he would 
be as much delighted with the pro- 
duction as himſelf; but, alas! he 
was ſtruck with diſmay, when the 
gentleman, who was a teſty old 
batchelor, had caſt his eyes on my 
verſes, and inftantly exclaimed, in 


a a fretful and peeviſh tone, „An Ode, 


„in- 
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ce. indeed - Pſhaw- What ſtuff 
“Can ſhe make a pudding ?” 

My poor father, thus diſappoint- 
ed, mounted his horſe, and rode 
home again, not a little cha- 
grined. 

This excellent parent, ſoon aſter, 
by attending to pray by. a poor day- 
labourer, and afterwards walking 
two miles in a rainy night, to per- 
form the burial ſervice, caught a 
violent cold, which, in a fortnight. 
carried him to his grave. 8 

J had this reflection to conſole 
myſelf with, that I had been the 
darling of this good man's heart, 
from the firſt days of my prattling 
infancy, to the moment he expired 
in my arms: a proof that I had 
never given him one moment's diſ- 
quietude. I ſtood in need of my 
utmoſt philoſophy to bear this 
ſtroke; but endeavoured to take 


comfort, from the reflection, that 
be 
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he was gone to where alone fis wir- 
tues could be rewarded. 

I was now entirely deſtitute of the 
means of ſupport: T had, however, 
an aunt, who lived near London, and 
who had an eaſy fortune. She gave 
me an invitation to ſtay with her 
till I could be provided with ſome 
means of ſubſiſtence. Before I left 
Lincolnſhire, I wrote an affecting 
letter to my god- father; but he had 
been ſo much diſpleaſed with my 
writing -odes, that he ſent me word 
he would have nothing to do with 
a wit. 

At my aunt's I arrived with a 
heavy heart; ſhe held her head very 
high, as her huſband was a fecond 
couſin to an Irnſh baronet; and it 
was hard to ſay whether her two 
daughters, or herſelf, were moſt 
proud and ſelf-conceited. It is im- 
poſſible to expreſs what I ſuffered 

in this diſagreeable family. My 

| _ couſins 
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couſins were perpetually whiſpering 
and caballing againſt me. I was 
often omitted to be called down to 
dinner or ſupper, becauſe they ſaid, 
they ſuppoſed I was too deeply en- 
gaged with the Muſes to think of 
- eaſmg, At other times, I was in- 
ſulted by being called the philoſo- 
pher in petticoats. I was perpetu- 
ally teized to make verſes on the 
molt inſignificant ſubjects, and was 
told I muſt not refuſe to comply, 
becauſe, forſooth, I had always a 
muſe at my elbow. Sometimes I 
was called upon to ſolve a queſtion - 
in the moſt difficult ſciences; 
which as I could not pretend to Py 
I was inſulted with a violent laugh, 
and, © Ah poor couſin! what does 
your great learning fail you ?”---my 


proud aunt uſed often to bleſs her- 


ſelf, that her poor mo were not 

wits / 
I could eafily account for all this 
malice and envy: my ſpiteful cou- 
ſins. 
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fins were afraid that J ſhould rob 
them of their admirers, as I had 
often compliments paid in their 
hearing, both to my underſtanding 
and perſon. My fituation, at length, 
became fo very irkſome, I was de- 
termined to acquaint my aunt, that 
I intended, with her permiſſion, to 
earn, by my needle, with ſome mil- 
liner, in town, a maintenance for wy 
1 ſupport. 
= „ My permiſſion ! (ſhe replied) 
. you certainly have it. London is, 
1 indeed, the fitteſt place for you, for 
= there you may live by your ws.” 

I faw at the bottom that ſhe was 
glad to get rid of me; though ſhe at laſt 
pretended to take amiſs my leaving 
her. I ſaw plainly, that ſhe made 
| this a pretext for not advancing any 
thing material towards my future 
ſupport. She, however, when I 
came to depatt, preſented me with 
a ten pound note, and gave me a di- 


rection to a milliner in Pall Mall. 
After 
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After many cruel farcaſms, flung 
out by my couſins, I got into the 
ſtage coach, with my little luggage, 
which paſſed by my aunt's door 
to London, and, forlorn as my con- 
dition was, I that moment experi- 
"enced the ſweeteſt of all en yoyrnents, 
liberty. 

As there was no paſſenger but 
myſelf, I *was ſo much abſorbed in 
my contemplations, that when I ar- 
rived at the great metropolis, I moſt 
unfortunately left in the ſtage coach 
a little box, in which was the ten 
pound note my aunt had given me, 
with the direction to the milliner : 
and what I thought was ftill worſe, 
there were likewiſe, in that box, a 
large collection of poems I had 
written during my abode at my 
aunt's, a tragedy of my own writ- 
ing, and ſeveral other pieces that 1 
intended for publication. 
I did not miſs my loſs till I was 


got in a hackney - coach, which I 
a 
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had ordered to be driven. into Pall 
Mall, nor till I diſcovered I had 
loft the direction to the particular 
houſe, the coachman aſking where 
I would be fet down. I was then 
firſt acquainted with having met 
with this moſt unlucky misfortune. 
However, a lodging muſt be pro- 
cured; and after much perturbation 
of mind, I ſtopped at a ſhop, where 
I agreed for a ſmall lodging by the 
week. I immediately ſent to the 
ſtage coachman, but he was not to 
be found, and I was obliged to {it 
down with my loſs. | 

Inexperienced as I was in the 
ways of London, I imagined it 
would be very eaſy to get ſome em- 
ployment for my needle ; but here 
I found myſelf egregiouſly miſtaken. 
I looked over my little caſh, and 
finding only five guineas left, be- 
gan to be very feriouſly alarmed. I 
had fome thoughts of writing an- 
other tragedy, but, alas! the Maſes 
were 
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were rather ſhy of their aſſiſtance, 
or, like other fine ladies, ſhunned an 
object in diſtreſs. At length I de- 
termined to write a novel.---I ſoon 
fixed on a ſubject; but by the time 
I had finiſhed it, was reduced to my 
laſt guinea, However, by ſcribbling 
night and day, I at lait got through 
my work, which was four volumes. 
I took my performance, with ſome 
manuſcript ſermons of my dear fa- 
ther's, which I intended to diſpoſe 
of, and went to a bookſeller, who 
was luckily alone, and I acquainted 

him with my bulineſs. | 
I firſt preſented my novel, when, 
to my no ſmall mortification, after 
glancing his eye over the title page, 
he exclaimed, *©* A novel! nothing 
of this kind is now read, I aſſure 
| you :---Novels are a drug,---a mere 
drug — they are as dead a weight 
upon our hands as ſermonòd Surely, 
madam, you muſt know that this 
kind of writing is perfectly ex- 
| ploded ! 
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ploded !---No ſuch things are read 


 Now-a-days.” 


I modeſtly replied, „J had not 
heard of any change in the taſte of 
the age, on this account, and that 1 
thought they had been as much 
peruſed as ever.---Had you not told 
me, Sir, that /ermons are not more 
read than novels, I had brouglit here 
ſome manuſcripts of the kind written 
by a very learned, pious man, who---" 

Here the bookſeller interrupted 
me. 1 5 

« Ah! madam, (ſaid he) learning 


and piety are of ate ſervice in an 


author without a name.“ 1 
He then ſlightly glanced his eye 
over the ſermons. 
Aye -II ſee what they are. Some 
country clergyman, I ſuppoſe — for 
the benefit of his widow, or a family 
of ſmall children left unprovided--- 
Is it not ſo, madam ? 
I told him, for neither ;---but 
earneſtly  defired he would recom- 
mend 
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mend ſome other of his profeſſion, 
who might not make his objections. 
He ſhook his head, declared he 
knew of none, and I departed, mor- 
tified beyond conception.---I how- 
ever made another effort to diſpoſe 
of my unfortunate property, but 
met with as little ſucceſs. One 
bookſeller ſaid the novel was too 
long; another, it was too ſhort ; and 
that it would not make more than 
one volume. A thiad told me the 
ſermons were wrote in an antiquated 
ſtyle, which nobody would read; 
and that the ſubjects were * out 
of faſhion. | 
„Heavens ovale: I) can there 
be a faſhion in ſermons? Are not 
the ſacred tenets of the goſpel al- 
ways invariallß the ſame *® And 
mult we change them as we do 
our dreſs ?” 

I was now reduced to my laſt 
ane and in a kind of deſpair, 
fold 
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fold both the ſermons and the novel 
to a bookſeller, for the pitiful price 
of two guineas. I was ſoon after 
reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs; and, 
like the reft of thoſe unhappy 
wretches who are doomed to write 
for bread, am now conſtrained to 
take up my abode in a miſerable 
garret, whilſt, merely to ſuſtain 
life, T undertake the moſt * laviſh 
of all employments, that of tran- 
flating (for T am well acquainted 
with the French and Italian lan- 
guages) for the bookſellers. The 
life of a palley-ſlave is even prefer- 
able to my ſtate of ſlavery: I am a 
beggar without enjoying air and 
liberty : I have the confinement of 
a ſervant, without the regular diet 
and wages which a ſervant receives, 
and am condemned to perform a 
ſevere taſk, by a certain period of 
time, which, when with the ut- 
moſt difficulty is performed, I am 
often obliged to tranſcribe the 
whole 
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whole work over again. In this 
wretched employment, I have lin- 
gered on to my thirtieth year; 
and ſhould often have been abſo- 
lutely ftarved, but for the acci- 
dental relief, which now. and then 
_ Publiſhing an occaſional poem, has 
given me. I lived one whole twelve- 
month on an eſlay on the benefits 
of ſpare diet, which I tranſlated 
from the Italian of Lewis Cornaro ; 
after which, I was foon compelled 
to practiſe myſelf the ſcheme of 
faſting, I had ſo warmly been re- 
commending to others. 

To add to my diſtreſſes, T have 
written myſelf almoſt blind, with 
continually poring on the old au- 
thors I have been ſo long engaged 
with, and have, beſides, from the 
conſtant poſture of writing, contracted 
a diforder in my lungs, which, I ima- 
gine, will ſoon put an end to a life 
of pain and miſery. | 


I remem- 
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I remember an old faying that 
learning is better than houſe or land, 
but I can truly ſay I have never 
found it ſo, and fear I ſhall ſoon 
be obliged to commit my perſon for 
ſafety, to the confinement of the 
fleet. | 

I would have other young wo- 
men, who are left in indigent cir- 
cumſtances (for whoſe warning 1 
write this) apply themſelves ſooner 

to the ſpinning- wheel, than the pen, 
that they may not be pining with 
hunger and cold in a wretched garret, 
like | 


The unfortunate 


ARPASIA. 


A ſingular 
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A fingular Adventure, deſcribed, in a 
Letter from a Gentleman in London 
to his Friend in the Country. 


Dear FRANK, 


Yo U doubtleſs wonder at a 
. | 

ſilence ſo much longer than uſual, 
on my fide ; but when I inform you, 
of the extraordinary incident which 
has occaſioned it, your ſurprize 
will be ſtill increaſed. _ What will 
you ſay, my friend, when I tell 
you, I am become in one ſhort hour 


as true a lover in the words of 
Shakeſpeare, 


As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow ?” 


Do not laugh at this confeſſion ;--- 
but, in ſober fadneſs, I am over 
head and ears in love. 


Impoſlible! 
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Impoſhble! you cry; what you 
who have fo long defied the ſex? 

Yes, Frank,---I am fairly caught, 
and my next letter, I foreſee, will 
be to defire you to give orders to 
my ſervants at my ſeat at the Grove, 
in your county, to prepare every 
thing in the houſe and gardens with 
the utmoſt elegance, for their maſter's 
nuptials. : 

But to lead, in ſome order, to this 
wonderful event. 
About a fortnight ago, I dined at 


the Star and Garter with a ſelect 


party of friends, and we did not 
break up till near twelve at night. 
My chariot, by ſome means, was not 


arrived, and as it was moonlight, I 


choſe to walk home, as the diſtance 
was ſo little. J had not gone twenty 
yards before I was accoſted by a fe- 
male voice, earneſtly begging me to 
ſtop one moment. 

You know my ſober principles 


too well, my friend, to make it 


neceſſary 


Fg 
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neceſſary for me to ſay, a - requeſt 
from One of - that clafs of females, 
of which this young creature ap- 
peared to be, never yet, and never 
will, meet with any attention from 
me;. but there was ſomething in 
this girl's voice particularly plaintive 
and irreſolute. 
I turned round to ſee who it was 
that ſpoke, when I faw the face 
of the moſt beautiful young crea- 
ture I had ever beheld, covered with 
tears. She was endeavouring to 
conceal - thoſe tears under a little 
black bonnet. The moon ſhone fo 
bright, I could plainly ſee ſhe was 2 
neatly dreſt, and had a ſmall bun- 
dle under her arm. I put my hand in 
my pocket to give her a few ſhillings, 
but found I had only a ten pound 
note. Pg 

As from her manner ſhe appeared 
in the + utmoſt diſtreſs, I bade her 


follow me to the tavern, which 
Vor. I. | D | was 
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was next door, and I would get 
change, and give her a crown, to 
- keep herſelf honeſt. She claſped 
| her hands with great energy, ex- 
| claiming, © God bleſs you !”---and 
| followed me, but with ſuch weak, 
| 


' feeble ſteps, that I imagined ſhe mu? 
have been juſt riſen from a fick 
| bed. | | 
| When we arrived at the tavern, 
IT ordered a room; and whilſt the 
| | waiter was getting change for my 
| note, I rang for a bottle of wine, 
| and a cold chicken.---She ſtood all 
1 - this time at a diſtance, but on ſee- 
ing me cutting up the chicken, 
in a kind of frenzy, for which I 
could not then account, ſhe ſud- 
denly 'fiung herſelf at my feet, and 
with a frantic ar, which, however, 
was inimitably beautiful, caught me 
by the arm, exclaiming, with the 
utmoſt earneſtneſs,— For heaven's 
ſake, forbear to touch that food, 
till 1 have carried a morſel of it 


10 


/ 
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to my wretched parents who, 
with my three little brothers, are 
ſtarving, are periſhing with hun- 
ger ;---not even one mouthful of 
bread, have they taſted theſe two 
days.” 
_ I went to raiſe her, but whether 
this young creature imagined I was 
going to take ſome unbecoming 
| liberties from my taking hold of 
her, to place her in a chair, I 
know not, but, violently ſcreaming, 
ſhe fainted immediately. I was ex- 
tremely ſurprized and affected. I 
then ſaw her lovely face was much 
emaciated, and likewiſe her arms; 
as if, from having ſuffered long in 
great want. ü 
To enable her to breathe with 
greater freedom, I flung off her 
bonnet, which had before con- 
cealed the profuſion of her fine 
hair, and an old tattered, but clean 
laced cap, which ſpoke its wearer 
had known better days, I gazed 
D 2 upon 
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| upon her with aftoniſhment——her 2 
i extreme youth; her meagre ap- Mi 
s pearance (but ah! how lovely!) ME 
| ſtrongly excited my pity ;----whilſt 1 
( her languid head was reclined mn ³ 
| | my ſhoulder. As ſhe ſtill conti- $ 
| -nued in this ſtrong fainting fit, I 1 
1 rang the bell for water and hartſ- F 
| horn, when a pert waiter appeared, | 
| who pretending to be witty on the z 


occaſion, cried, © Upon my word, 
“ ſhe acts it rarely :---I judged, when 
« your honour brought her in, ſhe 
was ſome artful huſſy. This girl, 
„ Sir, young as ſhe is, I warrant 
< has been upon the town, off and 
* on, for theſe ſeveral years paſt, 
and theſe fits, I ſuppoſe, are a 
new ſtratagem.” e 

bade him forbear his imperti- 
nence, and bring | ſome hartſhorn. 
The fellow withdrew, ſhrugging his 
ſhoulders, and repeating, © hartſ- 
horn, indeed! God help thee for an 
honeſt country gentleman.” 


The 
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The lovely girl ſoon after began 
to recover; when ſtaring upon me 
wildly, © with famine in her eye,“ 
ſhe begged I would give her one 
morſel of. bread, for that ſhe was 
almoſt expiring for want of food. 
---With frightful eagerneſs ſhe de- 
voured what I gave her on the 
plate, then burſt into a violent 
paſſion of tears, which greatly re- 
lieved her. I begged to know her 
ſorrows, and aſſured her that fhe- 
was in fafe and honourable hands. 
---Honourable 1 choſe to ſay, as I 
was convinced from her unaffected 
reſerve, and delicacy of manner, 
that ſhe was perfectly innocent; 
and that her accoſting me in the 
| ſtreet, was merely owing to her 
_ deſpair, and the bitterneſs of her 
diſtreſs. 
When her oppreſſed heart ſeemed 
relieved by her tears, I begged to 
know what was the preſent ſitua- 
tion of her parents, whom ſhe had 
ge | oY men- 
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mentioned with ſuch heart-felt for- 
row. . | p 

r am (continued I) accuſtomed 
to hear the language of anxiety, but 
cuſtom has not made me inſenſible 
to diſtreſs, or inattentive to its re- 
lief.“ | | 

Heavens ! with what a piercing 
look of gratitude did ſhe regard 
me, on my faying _ this! ——Ah! 
my friend;---I am convinced, that 
from that moment ſhe was not in- 
different to me! I foon found ſhe 
had no ſtudied tale to tell ;---but in 

the moſt artleſs manner ſhe informed 
me, that her father had been a very 
conſiderable merchant in London :--- 
; But take her own words, in her own 
ſumple ſtyle, the genuine language of 
pure nature. 

« My father dealt very largely 
at Liſbon, in partnerſhip with my 
uncle, for whom he was unfortu- 
nately bound in a bond of five 
thouſand pounds. ty uncle fail- 
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ing the next year, the whole debt 
fell upon my father, who had juſt 
received the ſad news of hearing his 
whole plantations had been deſtroyed 
by an hurricane at Antigua, By 
theſe great and unavoidable misfor- 
tunes, he found himſelf reduced to 
the greateſt diſtreſs. Every thing 
was ſeized; - and my poor parents, 
with three little boys and myſelf, 
were obliged to ſecrete ourſelves in 
an obſcure lodging, where we ſoon 
began to ſuffer the extremes of po- 
verty. My dear mother parted with 
every article of that apparel ſhe 
had worn in better days, and indeed 
with every the moſt common neceſ- 
ſaries. They both ſaid they could 
ſupport their own misfortunes with 
ſome degree of fortitude; but when 
they heard my little brothers crying 
round them for bread, then it was 
they felt the moſt poignant anguiſh, 
As to me, fir, (continued the ſweet 
girl, with an angel's innocence) as 
D4 I was 
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I was now turned of fifteen, 1 did 
what I could to ſupport theſe dear 
parents with my needle ; but, alas! 
a violent fever, from which I am 
but barely recovered, rendered that 
pleaſing taſk impoſſible: I have, 
however crawled out, for this laſt 
month unknown to the wretched 
family, and fold a few uſeleſs trin- 
kets I had by me; and, indeed, - the 
chief part of my apparel, together 
with a piece of lace which was given 
me by my god-mother ;---but, alas! 
I could get but little for theſe. things. 
My poor father, to add to our mi- 
ſery, has been extremely ill for ſe- 
veral weeks; and, terrible to relate, 
my excellent mother, who has long 
been in a declining ſtate, ſpent with 
hunger, and harraſſed by fatigue, is 
now, with her beloved huſband, 
abſolutely periſhing with famine.—— 
My youngeſt brother is fickening 
with the ſmall pox, and the others 
T left crying for bread,---Oh, Sir, 

2 (con- 
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(continued ſhe weeping) --- I could 
not bear it !---In a fit of deſpair, 1 
took the laſt garment I have in the 
world in this ſmall bundle, and 
came out this evening to purchaſe, 
with its value, a morſe] of ſome - 
comfortable food for my dying pa- 
rents, but could by no means diſ- 
poſe of my ſmall parcel. Driven 
almoſt to phrenzy, I was determined 
to aſk charity of the firſt perſon I 
ſhould fee who had the appearance 
of a gentleman. Pity the ſufferings, 
Sir, of theſe miſerable parents, Of 
theſe wretched- children.---And, Oh, 
(throwing herſelf at my feet, in the 
moſt heart- moving attitude) ſpare⸗ 
ſpare my innocence!“ - 

O, my friend, what a wretch 
muſt that man be, who would have 
robbed her of it!---I was not that 
man, nor had a thought entered my 
breaſt that was not guarded by the 
ſtricteſt virtue. 
8 D 5 Re 
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* Riſe, (ſaid I, with as much ten- 
derneſs as I could ſpeak) riſe, and 
be aſſured I will this moment reheve 
the diſtreſſes of your unhappy fa- 
mily. Iwill attend you to their abode. 
Where is it ” 

In a wretched alley, in the nexs 
ſtreet - (ſhe replied in a tranſport of 
gratitude, * ſnatching my hand to her 
lips) O, gracious heaven !---but can 
you, Sir-—will you be fo good?“ 

J rang the bell to have a coach call- 
ed, and ordered a hamper to be filled. 
with wines and, foods. of various kinds. 

All being ready, I handed this 
lovely gir} into the coach, into 
which J got myſelf with our lug- 
gage, and ſoon arrived, by her di- 
rection, at the entrance of a dark 
narrow alley. 

Oh, my friend! what a refined 
delight did I that moment enjoy! 
how infinitely ſuperior to the moſt 
voluptuous enjoy ments of the moſt ſen- 
ſual libertine! 
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My fair conductreſs led me, or ra- 
ther I followed her, to a miſerable 
old houſe up the alley, and after 
we had aſcended four pair of ftairs, 
ſhe ſtopped at a ſmall chamber door, 


when I told my guide, I thought it 


beſt ſhe ſhould: enter firſt, leſt the 
appearance of a ſtranger might be 
too much for the ſpirits of the ſick 


inhabitants. I ſtood behind an old. 


ſcreen, where it was impoſlible I 
ſhould be ſeen, though I could hear 
all that paſſed.---But what language 


can expreſs the affecting ſcene ! The 


eloquence of a Rouſſeau, the pen of. 


UCEC.. 


On an old tattered bed lay the 


emaciated father, ſupporting in his 
treble arms, a woman whom 1 
thought already dead, though it 
proved afterwards, tliat ſhe had juſt 
fallen into a ſhort ſlumber. --- Two 


little boys were kneeling by the ſide 


of a child; who appeared extremely 
ill. 
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I 
- 


ing by her mother, kiſſed her pale 


eyes. 


ill of the ſmall pox, and who was 
wrapt in a blanket, and lay on the 
hearth, on n were a few ching 
embers. 

« Oh, 3 I am glad you 
are come; (ſaid one of the little 
boys) I have been nurſimg Tommy 
ever ſince you went.---He cries for 
water, but I have none to give him. 
As to my poor mamma, I believe 
ſhe 1s gone indeed.” 

The amiable Harriet now advanced 
to the bed of her parents, and kneel- 


cheek. 
Art thou gone (aid ſhe) for ever! 
---no- mot for ever!“ 


The father now opened his languid 


“ Harriet, my child (in faultering 
accents he ſaid) where haſt thou been? 
Thy poor mother is ſleeping : -- 
ſpeak foftly.---Get me a drop of water. 
I am very faint.---But ſay, where 
haſt thou been ?” 1 

Oh, 
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“% Oh, Sir, I have met with a 
guardian angel: (preſenfing him 
with a cup of vine) — drink this, 
and J will tell you all.“ 

Alas! raſh girl what haſt. thou 
done? ſay- thou haſt not ſold thy 
innocence! Diſtracting thought ! 
it muſt——it muſt be ſo. O heavens ! 
all---all---but this I could have borne !_ 
---what am I to think of this---(look- 
ing on what was brought) but that 
thy infamy has been the ſhocking 
purchaſe ? --- This, --- this is death. 
indeed !--- O Harriet ! whilſt thou 
waſt honeſt, zhen---thou waſt. a che- 
rubim.” 

I now advanced ; ---and after clear- 
ing up the whole affair---and aſſuring 
him, that I was come to fee, --- to 
ſerve,---and to reheve them to the 
utmoſt of my power, - I intreated 
him to partake of the food which 
was ſet before him; --- and added, 
that his admirable daughter was ſpot- 
leſs, -as angel-innocence. 


The 
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The mother now awoke, and being 


informed of the above particulars, 
elaſped my hand in hers with a 


ſpeechleſs tranſport, that beggars all 
deſcription. 

I affiſted the lovely daughter in 
giving ſome nouriſhment to theſe wor- 
thy people; whilſt the little children 
kneeled: around us, and claimed their 
ſhare. W hat an. hour of heart-felt 
ſatisfaction was this, 


To vulgar minds unknown!“ 


T was delighted with Mr. Aſhley, 
which is the name of this good 
man. -I found him ſenſible and well 
bred. After a ſhort time ſpent, 
I took my leave and retired for that 
night, with a promiſe to return in 
the morning, to conſult by what 
methods I ſhould beft reheve their 
diſtreſſes. Ah, Frank! ---I retired 
to my ſplendid apartments, --- but 


found: not there, my wonted reſt ! 


The affecting ſcene of miſery T had 
OS juſt 


; 
21 
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juſt left, but, above all, the idea of 
the exalted daughter never left me 
one moment. : 

F roſe early, and after having 
provided large and very commo- 
dious lodgings for Mr. Aſhley's fa- 
mily, my feet imperceptibly guided 
me to; where I was more intereſted 
than I even then knew. My awn 
carriage,, and a coach attending by 
my order, after I had defrayed 
every expence at the wretched 
garret, conveyed. the whole family 
and myſelf to their new apartments, 
where I had provided proper ſer- 
vants to attend them; and by the 
help of an excellent phyſician, have 
the extreme joy to ſee both Mr. and 
Mrs. Aſhley wonderfully recovered : 
---in fact, the want of proper food, and 
other neceſſaries of life, was what 
had. brought on their waſting diſ- 
orders. | | 

J paſs over their unbounded grati- 
tude to me on this occaſion : indeed 

| it 
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it gives me pain to hear the effuſion 


of their honeſt hearts. And, after all, 


what have I done more than my bare 
duty ?---In fact, I am the obliged 
party; as in relieving the diſtreſſes 


of theſe worthy people, I experience 


the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction. 


Extreme indeed is it, when I ſee 
this excellent father, this tender 
mother, daily increaſing in health 


and ſtrength, ſnatched, as it were, 


from the borders of the grave, 
and when I ſee the roſes, which had 


ſo long left the languid cheek. of the 


ſweet Harriet bluſhing a deeper dye, 
_ whilſt her ſhining eyes beam with 
ſenſe, and with a ſofter ſentiment 
than gratitude, when turned on me 
this, all this, I ſay, is ſatisfaction 


in the extreme. 


The lovely children, now all in 


perfect health, are playing round 


me each ſtriving who moſt, with 


the endearing innocence of that early 
| age, 
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age, can beſt amuſe me---whilſt they 


Climb my knee by turns; 
„ to ſhare the envied kiſs.” 


Theſe, my friend, are my preſent 
delights. 5 5 
I have ſummoned Mr. Aſhley's 
creditors,, and put every thing in 
fuch, a train, with regard to his 
affairs (by a large loan I have ad- 
vanced him) that every thing will 
ſoon be happily ſettled. If a certain 
event takes place, on which my 
whole heart is fixed, I ſhall ſettle 
Mr. Aſhley, and his amiable wiſe 
(I have already engaged to take care 
of the boys education) at that little 
pleaſant houſe near you with the 
eſtate round it, called, the Oaks. 
In the mean time, my friend, in 
your. next morning's ride take a ſur- 
veyor with you, and let me know 
what will be wanting to repair it, 
in the moſt compleat manner, for 
the reception of ' theſe worthy peo- 
ple 
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. ple. My next letter will, probably, 
inform you that I am the happieſt 
of men, in the poſſeſſion of my an- 
gelic Harriet. 


In every condition of life, you 
know I am 


Moſt faithfully yours, 
| C 1— 0 


Anecdote 
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Anecdote of Ring James he Firft. 


T H E following bagatelle was 
written, as is ſuppoſed, in the 
reign of that weak prince, king 
James the Firſt; the occaſion as fol 
lows . 

The king ad queen bad com- 
manded a play at the Black Fryars ; 
in their train was the court fool; 
whoſe name I have forgot. During 
part of the repreſentation, ſeveral 
ſuperb, tranſparent ſcenes, repre- 


ſenting a magnificent palace, were 


exhibited, with which the king was 
ſo delighted, that, at the letting 


down the curtain, he was led, by a 


ſtrange curioſity, to examine them 
from the back of the ſtage; ridicu- 
buſly imagining, that, as they 
looked ſo well before the lights, they 
muſt appear ſtill to greater advan- 


tage behind them. Before he had 


time 
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time to convince himſelf of the folly 
of this opinion, ſomething from 
above, letting- down from a rope, 
had very near fallen upon his head, 
but he eſcaped with only a flight 
contuſion on his ſhoulder. This 
accident had ſuch an effect upon 
him, that it vas ſome time before 
he could be prevailed on to honour 
the houſe again with his preſence. 
Whether the circumſtances faid 
to have followed this accident have 
any foundation in truth, or whether 
they are only the effuſions of a lux- 
uriant fancy, I am not able to ſay; 
however, the whole I have literally 


copied from the original manuſcript 


now in my poſſeſſion, and which 


has been preſerved in the family ever 


ſince the deceaſe of my great grand- 
father, who is ſaid to have been the 


writer, and an. eye-witneſls of the 


tranſaction, 
KING 
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KING JAMES and his FOOL. 
A . 


WHEN the King, at the play, ſaw the ſcenes 
all ſo fine, 80 | | 
Which the lamps fix'd behind made ſo prettily 
— nine, . : 1 
He ſtar'd and he wonder d, and wonder'd and ſtar'd; 
Then ſaid to the Queen, loud enough to be heard, 


* My conſort, my dear, Pm ſtrongly inclin'd 
* To take the fool * with me, and view them be- 
* hind. 
« For, if in the front they ſo well do appear, 
Lord! how they muſt look /other fide them, my 
„ dear?” | 


80 ſaying, the King took the Fool by the hand 


To the back of the ſtage; when taking his ſtand, 


He gaz'd with delight at the wonderful ſhow, -- 
And thought them enchanting, ſo all in a-row ! 


® It was the cuſtom of the time for the King to have 
his fool, who was allowed to ſpeak the ſeyereſt things 
with impunity. | 


When 
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When a crack from above made the Monarch to 


ſtare, 
And to wiſh from his heart that he had not been 
there. a 


Nay ſome do aver, that he broke wind behind; 


That loud was the noiſe, and che ſmell moſt un- 


kind. | 
But this muſt be falſe all _ Scotchmen declare, 
As a King never f-ts but he ſweetens the air. 
That none but an Engliſhman ever could think, 
That a true Lord's anointed emits any ftink. 


The King, ſore affrighted, ſoonquitted the ſcene, 
And with looks full of horror ran up to the Queen. 


e was a merey,“ he cry'd, ec that J ſcap'd; 
as, no doubt, 
„If that thing there had tumbled uwe ha ve 
„ beat my brains out. 
6 And if that had happen ' d, oh! what a ſad thing, 
To deprive of its brains the wiſe head of aking !” 


* Adzooks!” cry' d the Fool, quite ſurpriz'd at 
the news, 
« Why Pve always been told you've not 'any to 
"06 loſe ** 
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THOUGHTS in SOLITUDE. 


Written in a W O O D. 


> H AI L, mildly plealing ſolitude, 
« Companion of the wiſe and good; 
But, from whoſe holy piercing eye, 
« The herds of fools and villains fly. 

« Oh! how I love with thee to walk, 
« And liſten to thy whiſper'd talk, 
„Which innocence and truth imparts, 
And melts the moſt obdurate hearts. 
« Oh, let me pierce thy ſecret cell! 
And in thy deep receſſes dwell ; 

“ Forever with thy raptures fir d, 
For ever from the world retir'd.”, . 
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THOMSON, 


How delightful is this ſweet re- 
treat! - Under the ſhade of this 
ſpreading oak, by the ſide of this | 
brawling brook, I will contemplate . 

the 
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the amazing ſyſtem of wonders 
which my God has fo laviſhly 
poured round this ſequeſtered ſpot! 
Heavens! what a ſäacred ſilence 
reigns! not a leaf moves ---- the 
winds are huſhed. Methinks the 
great ſpirit of, nature ſeems to 
ſolace itſelf in theſe peaceful ſhades 
of ſolitude, unknown to man. 
Here I will renew my aſpirations 
to the tanned deity. 


* 


5 a — ﬀ 0 
, 141 | 


Hail! ſource of being, univerſal ſpirit, hail! 


% To thee I bow my knee, to thee: my OP 


<«- Continual climb 
„Who, with a maſter hand, haſt the great whole 
Into perfection . ; * boundleſs ſpi- 

„rit all, 5 
% With unremitting energy * Wee 


2 Adjuſts and agitates the whole. . 


1 will here contemplate the 


amazing works of the great God 
and endea- 
by ſo doing, to excite in 

4” | orgy 


of heaven and earth; 
vour, 
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my heart thoſe devout affections 
which are the very eſſence of praiſe. 
And indeed, if we are ſincerely re- 


ſolved on this moſt delightful duty, 


of praiſing the infinite Creator, the 


means and the motives are always at 
hand. His works preſent them 


ſelves every moment in a wonderful 


and inſtructive manner, with amez- 


ing manifeſtations of the moſt tran- 
ſcendent excellencies of their Maker. 
They pour their evidence from every 
quarter: I taſte his goodneſs, in the 
melting peach; I ſmell his ſweet- 
neſs, in the new-blown roſe; I hear 
his harmony in the nightingale's 
ſong; but chiefly the magnificent 
ſyſtem of the univerſe inv eis me 
to contemplate the conſummate wif- 
dom and execution, inimitably per- 
fect: power, to which nothing is 
impoſſible; and goodneſs, which 
extendeth to all, and endureth for 
ever. 
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But ſay, my ſoul, which ſhall 
I moſt admire, his unceaſing libe- 
rality in this profuſion of his 
works, or their amazing beauty, 
which is the perfection of all ele- 
gance? 


* And yet, was ev'ry falt'ring tongue of man, 
« Almighty Father! filent in thy praiſe, . 

* Thy works themſelves, would raiſe a general 

voice. | 

Even the depth of ſolitary woods, 
By human feet untrod, proclaim thy power, 
« And to the choir celeſtial, zee reſound, 
« Th' eternal cauſe, ſupport, and end of all.” 


Sweet ſolitude! here I can un- 
burthen my / ſoul, and pour it out 
before my God :---here, I can diſ- 
cover how inſufficient, how inef- 
ſectual, to make happy, are the 
vain, the childiſh pleaſures of this 
ſimple thing the world :---here, I 
can have leiſure to eſtimate things 
as they really are, aye of their 
painted cheat, 


\ | 
&© How 


« How trifling now appears, 
The train of idle hopes, and fears, 
« Which varying lſe attend!“ 


Here, I can plainly perceive the 
dazzling colours which attract the 
gazing eye of the vulgar; but, alas! 
their empty forms paſs like ſhadows 
before the eye of reaſon.---Here I can 

ſee the poverty of the rich, who 
are buſy in exchanging. their eternal 
happineſs for the moſt contemptible 
trifles.---Here, I can diveſt myſelf 
of the errors, and falſe lights, that lead 
aſtray miſtaken mortals in their 
wrong conceptions of happineſs : and 
here, I can enjoy that ſweet peace, 
which in the exalted anguage of 
Milton, 


©. Goodneſs boſoms ever, and wiſdom, 
„While with her beſt nurſe, IIS mae 
“ Prunes her feathers, / 
© And lets grow her wings, 
* That in the various buſtle of reſort, 
Wire all too ruffled, and ſometimes, impair'd.“ 
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What is there upon earth, my 
ſoul, that can tempt thee to forego 
this ſweet retirement ?---How vain, 
how trifling are the uſual ſubjects 
of converſation ! the lye of the day ; 


the idle ſurmiſes of men, on the 


ſtate of politics, or the improve- 
ment of their wealth -an account 
of the laſt new play ;---the laſt new 
actreſs on the Rage ;---or whether 
fuch, or ſuch a lady of quality has 
rendered herſelf moſt unhappy, or 
moſt infamous. 

Theſe, alas! are the uſual topics 
of the gay world: this is polite 
converſation !——Truth is baniſhed, 
and that ſweet peace, the cement 
of ſociety, is utterly exploded. 


« Fair innocence, whence pleaſure borrows taſte, 
% Daughter of virtue, whither art thou fled ? 
To what calm cottage, to what blameleſs ſhade, 


„Far from this guilty world? 


Ye holy ſouls of the juſt and 
good; great ſaints on earth, who 
| have 
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have reſolution ſufficient to de- 
ſpiſe the vain ſplendor of this 
diſtracted world h O)) happy are 
your ves! felicity is all your 
con, who with a noble indifference 
can look calmly on the allurements 
of fleeting pleaſure : How dear in 
the ſight of God, are your tears of 


penitence! How precious in his 


. fight who ſees the heart, are the 
ſolitary fighs with which ye pierce 
the merciful ears of your Redeem- 


er, whoſe ſteps ye follow, and with 


whom. ye daily converſe! O that 
I might be admitted to partake of 


＋ 


that ſacred, peace |——that I might 


have grace ſufficient to enjoy thoſe 


divine contemplations, that are the 


chief conſolation of your pure 
minds! like you that I could tri- 
umph over afflictions! ſmile on 
diſappointments !———deſpiſe hard- 
ſhips, and the ſevereſt trials, when 
they ſtand in the way to oppoſe my 
duty That I could welcome diſ- 
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treſs, and even pain, and poverty, 
when I know it is the allotment 
of that providence, who orders 
every diſpenſation with a goodneſs 
which exceedeth all things, with 
a vigilance which endureth for 
ever! At leaſt I will (frail worm 
as I am) offer my humbleſt praiſe 
and may my ſolitary ſong find ac- 
ceptance] The riſing ſun---the ra- 
diant heat of noon, the. mild beams 
of the fare great luminary, with 
the laſt departing gleam of the 
grey twilight---ſhall ever find me 
in this ſweeteſt of employments ; 
---that of humble gratitude to my 
God, joined with adoring reſigna- e 
tion. | : 
1 will be punctual too, in this 1 
delicious ſpot, ſacred to peace, and : 
ſolitude---I faid ſolitude ; but am I 
then alone ? No. | I 


«© —— Millions of ſpiritual 
Cre at Lalk the earth, 


« Both 


'F ; 


A 
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“Both when we wake and when we ſleep, 
« Singing their great Creator.” 


Perhaps I may at this moment be 
ſurrounded with numbers of the 
ſame celeſtial order, who, with 


voices more than human, the ab- 


ſtracted ear of fancy ſtrike. 


e not of us afraid, 
« Poor Ekindred man! thy fellow creatures we, 
c« From the ſame parent-power our Beings drew, 
« The ſame our Lord, our laws, and great purſuit 
© Once, ſome of us, like thee, thro' ſtormy life, 
« 'Toi'd tempeſt-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 
Where peace, and purity, immingle charms ; 
© Then ſear not us, but with reſponſive ſong, 
% Amid theſe dim receſſes, undiſturb'd 
By noiſy folly, and diſcordant vice, 
Of nature ſing, and nature's God; 
« Here frequent, at the viſionary hour, 
When muſing midnight reigns, or filent noon, 
Angelic harps are in ſull concert heard.” 

| THOMSON'S QUMMER. 
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O great reward of ſolitude, may 


IJ ever be thus ſecluded from the 


world, and its pretended pleaſures, 
if I can, in idea, enjoy the bleſſed 
ſociety of the {pris of the juſt made 


perfect. 


Wonderfully fine is that beautiful 
allegory of our blefſed Saviour re- 
tiring into the wilderneſs. He was 
tempted, indeed, but he overcame : 
and how glorious was his triumph ! 


* Behold! Angels came, and minifter'd unto 
44 him. 52 


We read too, of his withdrawing 
from ſociety into a mountain to pray. 
O ye rich, ye mighty, you would 
ſoon forſake your glories, your titles, 
your earthly intereſts, if you knew 
the ſacred delight which | attends 
even one hour of ſolitary © commu- 
nion with your God! wo 

O ye bleſſed, ye retired hours! 
why fly you ſo ſwift away? why ſo 


haſty to be gone? are you then like 
other 
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other pleaſures, ſhort and tranſi- 
ent? O that you were eternal, that 
J might be perpetually ſequeſtered 
from the idle train of amuſements, 
from the fleeting pleaſures of this 
vain. world !---Then would I 


&« Steal from the degenerate croud, 


& And woo lone quiet in her filent walks.” 


Well, ſmce my hours are fleeting; 
and life itſelf, is ſo very ſhort, I 
will make the "beſt of them, and em- 
ploy them all in the pleaſures of 
thinking and acting wWell. 

But ſee! where to compleat this 


glorious ſcene of natural beauties, 


the moon appears through yon ave- 
nue of lofty oaks, riſing in what 
Milton calls, © clouded majeſty.” 
Hail! ſweet queen of folenin mu- 
ſing! And now the plaintive Philo-- 
mel tunes her love-laboured ſong. 


Now too, the weary woodman, 


whiſtles through yon blooming field 
5 of 
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of beans, as home he jocund goes, 
to hail his boſom's joy, and hiſs his 

On leaving this facred ſpot, I 
cannot help addreſſing the genius of 
the wood, in the lines of a fayou- 
rite poet. YF 


< Theſe are the haunts of meditation, theſe 
The ſcenes, where ancient bards, th inſpir- 
ing breath, ot 


Convers'd with angels, and immortal forms 

* On gracious errand bent: to ſave the fall 

Of virtue, ſtruggling on the brink of vice; 

In waking whiſpers, and repeated dreams, 

To hint pure thoughts, and warn the favour'd 
« foul, 

For future trials, ſated to prepare.“ 


§STuonsox. 
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On the MoNTHLVY REviewWeERS. 


AT war with ſenſe, behold: the cri ic band ! 
Printers and printers devils, hand in hand, 

Steal monthly from the preſs—a brainleſs crew ! 
To cenſure Genius in a dull Review. | 
When, juſt as whim, or malice, bids indite, - 
Applauding prhat is are, and damning what is 


right, ; . 
« They ſhew us what 1s bad, by. what they 
J avrite,” 


ANOTHE R. 


WHO chat is wiſe, in theſe dull critic days, 
Wau'd ſhrink at cenſure, or wou'd wiſhfor praiſe? 
| »ee blund'ring G——th heads the critic throng y 


Wok for right from him who's always wrong 2 
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- 


A LETTER h a Gentleman who had 
attempted to commit Suicide. 


Ze 


WI TH equal aſtoniſhment and 
concern, I have been informed 
of your unhappy raſhneſs. You 
deſire my thoughts on a crime 
which I look upon as one of the 
deepeſt die. Heavens! to ruſh into 
the preſence of the Almighty. 
You! who always believed in the 


exiſtence of a God, in the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and in the free- 


will of man! Lou cannot ſurely 
imagine that we were created merely 
to exiſt, to ſuffer, and to die! It 
is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that the life 
of man is not without ſome view, 
ſome 
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ſome end, ſome moral deſign ! IS 
it lawful for you therefore to quit 
life? Unhappy man — 80 to the 


juſt and charitable who employ every 


moment in ſome act of virtue. 


They will teach you, in what man- 
ner you - ſhould ſpend your days. 
To be at liberty juſt when you pleaſe 
to quit life! Miſtaken man! „Be- 


cauſe you are diſpoſed to die, (you 


ſay) you have a right to throw off 
your Being.“ 
Every villain on earth may give the 
ſame, if the crime may be juſtified 
by the greatneſs of the temptation. 


| Can' a diſpoſition to do evil- be conſi- 


dered as a right to commit. it? 
To put à period to exiſtence, to 
ay to death, as to a friend, for relief 
from woes too heavy to be borne, 
has, indeed been too common a prac» 
tice with ſome in the dark ages of 


antiquity. = Many wiſe and learned 
heathens, When over-whelmed by 


misfortune, -have / put an end to 
fl, their 


What a reaſon 
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their lives. Their religion, their 
belief in the ridiculous actions of 
their numerous gods, their ſacrifices 
[ and other | ſuperſtitious :'rites and ce- 
1 remonies, their imperfect ideas in 
reſpect to the Deity, the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul and of future rewards 
and puniſhments, rendered them unfit 
to ſupport life in adverſity. And 
theſe inſtances alone are ſufficient 
proofs how much fu perior Chriſti-- 
anity is to Paganiim....... q 

In thoſe days, ſelf-murder. was 
deemed an heroic a&t; and we have 
good reaſon to believe, many put an 
end to their Being merely, that their 
names might be enrolled in the book 
of fame. I bis, though the motive 
of ſome, was not ſo of all. Cato 
ſtruggled long under misfortunes 
with a fortitude... truly amazing; 
and in his laſt moments, peruſed 
Plato's book on the immortality of 
the Soul; which we learn by his 
deat b did not contain arguments 
„ ſufficient 
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ſufficient to put an end to his hor- 
rid deſign. 

How much nobler is it to ſup- 
port life in adverſity, than poorly 


to ſeek it in death By heroic 
fortitude we are even enabled to 


“ ſmile at grief.” It is indeed to 
be above the frowns of fortune: 


« A good man, ſays a moral hea- 


then 8, ſtruggling under misfor- 
tunes, and bearing them with pa- 
tience, is an object on which even 
the gods might * down with 
pleaſure,” “ 

Vou preſume to juſtify yourſelf, 
by talking of the Romans; go back 


to the ancient days of that republic, 


and you will find not a ſingle citizen 
who thus freed himſelf, even under 


the moſt cruel misfortunes. When 


Regulus was on his return to Car- 


thage, did he elude the torments 


which he knew were preparing for 
S SENECA, 


him, 
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would not Poſthumus have given, 
when obliged: to paſs under the yoke 


at Caudium, had this reſource been 


juſtifiable? What an effort of reſo- 
lution and courage did the conſul 


Varro ſhew, in ſurviving his defeat? 


How mony generals, at that period, 
voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves to 
their enemies; they, to whom 1g- 
nominy was fo ſhameful, and who 
were ſo little afraid of dying? Did 
theſe glorious. ſpirits ever attempt 
their own lives at that period ?---No, 
they thought it greater glory to bear 


“The ſtings, and arrows of outrageous ſortune, 
Than, by oppoſing, end them.“ 


I ſay, at that period, did they at- 
tempt to lay violent hands on them- 
ſelves? It was when the laws were 
ſubverted, and the ftate became a 
prey to tyranny, that they endea- 
voured to obtain that liberty for 

themſelves 
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themſelves they could not obtain from 
their country. 

Does not our own. nation furniſh 
us with the moſt illuſtrious patterns 
of ſuffering virtue, in the greateſt 
men, who, though condemned to 
the moſt ignominious death, choſe 


to endure it, rather than deſtroy 


their own Being? Had not the 
great Sir Walter Raleigh, think 
you, re/olution enough to attempt 
ſuch a releaſe from his undeſerved 


ſufferings, and cruel enemies 


Undoubtedly, his courage was ſufi- 


cient; but his noble foul diſdained 


the poor reſource ; his tranſcendent 
virtue appeared more conſpicuous in 
ſubmitting to the diſpenſations of the 
Almighty. _ 

Or think you, that great Philoſopher, 
Sir Thomas More, the ornament of 
his own country, the example of fu- 
ture ages, he who Jmiled' on death, and 
ho, though | 
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Like Cato, firm; like Ariſtides, juſt 3 
„Like rigid nat, nobly poor: 
c A dauntleſs ſoul;“ 


think you he feared to make the 
great experiment? No z---ſooner than 
ruſh into the preſence of his great 
Creator, he patiently ſubmitted his 
neck to the ſtroke of the executioner. 
hut ] ſhould never have done, were 

T to enumerate examples of this kind. 
© You are weary of living, (you 
ſay !) and that life is an evil! 
Life is not an evil ;——but the evil 
is in the diſpoſition of your mind. 
Correct your ridiculous vhimſies. 
Would you ſet your houſe on fire, 
becauſe you will not give yourſelf 
the trouble of putting it in order ? 
Ungrateful, diſcontented man! who 
art blind to the profuſion of bleſſings 
which are poured around you from 
every quarter. This affected diſguſt 
of life, in] you, is the mere effect 
+" 
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of the moſt abſurd vanity. You ima- 
gine, as many other miſtaken mor- 
tals do, that it is a mark of uncom- 
mon refinement, to ſeem ſuperior to 
the feelings of vulgar happineſs. 
But ſelf-wearineſs is a circumſtance 


which ever attends folly. To com- 


plain that life is burdenſome, or has 
no joys whilſt there is a ſingle crea- 
ture whom we can relieve by our 
bounty, aſſiſt by our counſels, or 
enliven by our preſence, is to lament 
the loſs, of what we really poſſeſs; 
and juſt as rational as to die of thirſt 
with the cup in our hands. One 


can never, ſurely, be weary of be- 


nefiting mankind |——What, you to 
be weary of living, who poſſeſs a for- 
tune that can ſoften the miſeries of 
the poor, and inſpire gladneſs into a 
heart overburdened with diſtreſs? 
Who can give bread to the father- 
leſs, and cauſe the widow's heart to 
ſing for joy? And have the bleſſing 
of him who is ready to periſh come 


upon 
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upon you ? Can you, F ſay, endowed 
with theſe happy; privileges, indulge 
for a moment the impious thought 
of quitting that life which your in- 
dulgent Maker has marked with ſo 
many bleflings ?---For ſhame ; þluſh 
at your ungrateful raſnneſs! 

Are you ignorant (when you fim- 
ply talk of being of no uſe to the 
world) that you cannot move one 
ſingle ſtep without finding ſome duty 
to fulfil? and that we are all uſeful 
to ſociety, even alone, by our exiſt- 
ence? Does it follow, that life is an 
evil, becauſe you obſtinately ſhut your 
eyes and ears againſt its pleaſures ? 
We ſay of life, as the clown did of 
the fiddle, who, after a ſtupid exami- 
nation of the inſtrument, exclaimed, 
There's muſic in't, could I but find 
it out.” 

An ingenious poet (whoſe name I 
have forgot) ſays, 


* A thouſand evils we ourſelves create, 


* Which we unjuſtly ſtrive to fix on fate ; 
« Complain, 
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© Complain, that life affords but little joy, 

« And yet that little fooliſhly deſtroy. 

« But are theſe ills, the ills which Heaven 
Fe. deſign'd ? | 

“ Are we unfortunate, or are we blind, 

« If in poſſeſſion of our wiſhes curſt, 

© Bath'd in, untaſted ſprings, we die of thirſt ? 

l. If we make mis ries what were bleſſings meant, 

And benefits convert to puniſhment, 

„We waſte the preſent, for the future hour, 

« And miſer-like by hoarding, ſtill are poor; 

“Or fooliſhly regretful for the paſt, | 

* The good which yet remains, neglect to taite ; 

Lament the grievance which we might reꝗreſs, 

And wiſh that happineſs we might poſſeſs.” 


Four crime, permit me to fay, 
would have been doubly culpable. 
What, had you no regard to expoſing 


your tender and amiable wife to the 


horrors of ſuch a ſeparation ?- 
Were you not afraid to give ſuch ex- 
quiſite grief to a heart of ſo much 
ſenſibility ? She would not, I am 
certain, long have ſurvived you 
her gentle mind muſt have ſunk un- 


der 
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der the accumulated load of your infa- 
my, and her own ſorrows, Had you 
no regard, I repeat, for one who was 
ſo dear to you? 

As to your exiſtence being (as 
you ſay) an evil; it is you, yourſelf, 
who make it ſo: it depends on your- 
ſelf to make it a bleſſing. Life 1s 
the gift of Heaven; and it is our 
religion, our happineſs to enjoy it. 
That man who can be happy in 
himſelf, and who contributes all 
in his power to the happineſs of 
others, anſwers moſt effectually 
the ends of his creation. He is 
a pattern to mankind, an honour to 
his nature. It is the enjoyment of 
life that calls forth our gratitude to 
him who gave it; that opens the 
heart to acts of kindneſs and bene- 
volence. 

You fay you are wretched, and 
that you naturally endeavour to ex- 
tricate yourſelf from miſery. . Let 
us ſee, if, for that 2 it be ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary to die: let us hear what the 
philoſopher Rouſſeau ſays on this 
ſubject. | 5 

He makes a compariſon between 
the afffictions of the mind and the 
body. The latter (he ſays) become 
worſe, and are more inveterate, the 
longer they are endured; and at 
length utterly deſtroy this mortal 
machine. The former, on the contra- 
ry, being on external and tranſitory 
modifications of an immortal and un- 
compounded eſſence, are inſenſibly 
effaced; and leave the mind in its 
original form, which is not ſuſceptible 
of alteration. | 8 
Experience always falſifies that 
bitter reflection, which makes us 


imagine that grief, diſquietude, de- 


pair and regret, are evils of ſuch 
long duration, as never to be eradi- 
cated; or that miſery will laſt for 
ever. Let the afffictions of the mind 
be ever- ſo acute, they always carry 
their remedy with them. In fact, 

what 
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what is it which makes any evil in- 
tolerable ? Nothing but its duration. 
The operations of ſurgery, are ge- 


nerally much more painful than the 
diſorders they cure; but the. pain 
occaſioned by the latter is laſting; 


that of the operation is momentary, 
and therefore tolerable. What occa- 


ſion is there, therefore, for any ope- 
ration to remove troubles which die 


of courſe by their duration, the only 
circumſtance which can make them 


ſupportable ?. Is it reaſonable to ap- 
ply ſuch deſperate remedies to thoſe 
evils which expire of themſelves ? 
To a perſon who values himſelf, on 
his fortitude, and who, eſtimates 


\ years at their real value, of two 


ways which he may extricate him- 


ſelf from the fame | troubles, which 
will appear preferable, death or 


time? If we have patience we ſhall 
be cured. When we releaſe ourſelves 


from ſuffering (as we imagine) by 


putting an end to our preſent being, 
| how 
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how know we, at that inſtant, but 
we incur all that we apprehend 
hereafter ? Let us reflect, therefore, 
what are ten, or twenty years of 
pain, in competition with eternity ? 
Pain and pleaſure paſs like a ſhadow. 
Life ſlides away in an inſtant; it is 
nothing of itſelf.---Its value depends 
on the uſe we make of it. The good 
we have done is all that remains ; 
and it is that alone, which marks 
its importance.“ 


Whenever again, you are tempted 


to commit this dreadful crime, aſk 
yourſelf theſe queſtions: Is there 


no one in a ſtate of indigence, whom. 


can relieve ?---Is there no one under 
misfortune, whom I can comfort ? 
_ ---Is there no one under oppreſſion, 
whom I can defend ?---If the conſi- 
deration of theſe duties hath no pow- 
er to reſtrain you, you are below even 
the beaſts that periſh. 


There is no evil which patience, 
united with a firm reliance on the 


Vol. I. F Almighty, 
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Almighty, will not enable us to 
ſurmount. | 

The author of the following much 
admired lines, was one of the moſt 
eminent patterns of this noble 
virtue of patience that ever liv- 
ed, and which I tranſcribe for 


your peruſal. 


Thou grand intelligence ſupreme, 
Sovereign director of this mighty frame, 
* Whether thy hand my plentcous table ſpread, 
Or meaſure ſparingly my daily bread; ; 
„Whether 


ce 


„ The above lines are taken from a beautiful poem 
called the Deity; of which work nothing higher can 
be faid of its merit, but that Mr. Pope has been 
heard to wiſh himſelf the author.—Mr, Boyce, who 
wrote the Deity, ſuffered eveiy ſpecies of miſery to 
which a human being can be ſubject ;—reſtitute of 
even the moſt common neceſſa ies of life, without 
food or lodging. It is ſaid, he formed in the fields 

and ſtreets the above poem; and would aſk at a 
ſhop for a pen and ink, to ſet down his thoughts 
as they occurred. He endured his ſufferings with 
amazing fortitude, and waited death, which hzppencd 
ſoon after the work appeared, with excmplary pa- 


tience. 
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« Whether or wealth, or honours gild the ſcene, 
«Or wants deform, and waſting anguiſh ftain, 
On thee with patience firm, I will rely, 

« Bleſt in the care of thy approving eye.” 


Jam, yours, &c.. 
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ON 


Wild GTALLOPER, 


Wu EN over your head Scamper Galloper's 
prancing, | 

You'd think all the devils from hell were a 
dancing ; 

So loud is the din, and ſo great are your fears, 

You expect ev'ry moment the houſe bout your 
ears. | 

Now to free you from noiſe, and Fo terrors 
to loſe, 

Nowy muſt prop up your floors, and keep * 
from ſhoes. 


AN 
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An ESSAY on PRUDENCE. 


Tas virtue is, in fact, the ground- 
work of every other. It confiſts in 
being guided and directed by right 
reaſon : it propoſes to us the moſt 
effectual means of obtaining them. 
Therefore, to live prudently, is to live 
in the conſtant exerciſe of our 
reaſon ; and to. be continually purſuing 
ſuch ends, as right reaſon propoſes, is 
the proper buſineſs of all the virtues 
of religion: and hence religion is 
frequently called, in the ſcripture by 
the name of wiſdom or prudence. 
* The fear of the Lord (fays Job) 
is wiſdom ; and to depart from evil 
is underſtanding.” So that to exer- 

LE ciſe 
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ciſe our reaſon, in the ſearch and 


diſcovery of what is abſolutely beſt 
for us, and to follow our reaſon, in 
the purſuit of what it diſcovers to 
be ſo, is that virtue of prudence 
to which we ſtand obliged as rational 
animals, 

Prudence is, in ſhort, to conſult 


what is beſt, and how it may moſt 


effectually be obtained: it is to prefer 
the chief good above every thing, 
and to direQ.our actions immediately 
towards it. Our reaſon being the 
nobleſt principle of our nature, as 
it is by that we are raiſed above 
the level of brutes, and neareſt allied 
to angels, it ought, upon that account 


to be ſubmitted to, as the ſupreme 


directreſs of all our powers, the rule 
of our will, and the guide of all our 
animal motions. 

We ſee daily thoſe unhappy peo- a 
ple who are engaged in a wicked 
courſe of life, that the ſovereign 
principle of reaſon, which ſhould 

| ſway 
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May and govern them, is depoſed, 
and made a vaſſal to their appetites 
and paſſions : their minds and wills 
are fo fettered, that they cannot 
exert them upon things which are 
molt worthy to be known and choſen, 


without the utmoit difficulty, and 
perplexity imaginable: but when 
we are under the conduct of pru- 
dence, or in other words, the right 


uſe of reaſon, our faculties will, by 
degrees, recover their freedom, and 
diſengage themſelves from thoſe 
vicious encumbrances, which ſo much 
interrupt. and clog them in their 
natural purſuits : and when this is 
thoroughly effected, we are then 
in poſſeſſion. of that heavenly ſtate 
of mind, which conſiſts in the free 


and vigorous exerciſe of our rational 
faculties, upon the beſt and worthieſt 


objects. For when once our head- 


ſtrong paſſions, and ridiculous whim- 
lies, are perfectly ſubdued to our 


realon, all our rational faculties 
| F 4 | will 
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will be free; will naturally de led 


to their proper objects; our ad- 


miration fixed on the contempla- 


tion of the fublimeſt truths; our 
wills reſigned to the choice of the 


only true good; and our affections 


wholly devoted to God. So that 
to hve prudently, or which. is 


the ſame thing, to govern ourſelves 


by our reaſon, is both the neceſſary, 
and effectual means of being not 


only happy in this world, but 
likewiſe of attaining. everlaſting 


felicity in that which is to come. 
Alas ! how widely different 1s that 
ſhrewd, ſelfiſn kind of cunning, 
which is generally underſtood by 
the word. prudence ! To ſuſpe& the 
innocent, to look upon all the 
world as ſo many cheats and rogues, 


is the conſtant maxim of theſe wary 


people; when after all, this ſort of 


worldly prudence may be the higheft 
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injuſtice. | 
How 
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How uncomfortable muſt be the 
reflections of the man who acts 
with this ſuſpicious, cautious fear, 
of a perſon, who in the event, 
proves not only that he is innocent 
of the imagined crime, but de- 
ſerves the higheſt admiration | and 
eſteem! and yet how rare, how 
very uncommon is it, to meet with 
a perſon who does not fancy, that 
prudent caution and - ſuſpicion are 
the reſult of wiſdom; and that to 
believe the worſt of every one, 13 
a proof of the moſt conſummate 
good underſtanding “ This is to 
live (as a witty author remarks) in 
the perpetual fear of an ambuſcade, 
or in a fortification of our own raiſing.” 

One who acts with leſs cau- 
tion may poſſibly be deceived ; but 
to a juſt and delicate mind, it is in- 
finitely preferable, even to be fo, 
than to ſuſpect an innocent per- 
ſon of a bad intention. There 

FA ſeems 
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ſeems to be leſs pride than folly in 
being aſhamed of having been de- 
ceived: for it certainly argues more 
an undeſigning integrity of heart, 
than a weaknels of head. 

Prudence may be called a general 
Iimit,---a reſtraint from every excels, 
It is, in fact, trying every incident 
by the teſt of reaſon. Since, there- 
fore, - our reaſon 1s the beſt and 
' Nobleſt of all the powers of action, 
undoubtedly the greateſt pleaſure 
we are capable of muſt ſpring from 
its exerciſe: and if we regulate all 
our actions by its laws and dictates, 
then are we entering on our heaven 
and our happineſs. 


Tar 
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Tu REPROOEF. 


Addreſſed to a Friend, on his writing ſome 
Verſes in Praiſe of his Wife. 
Coup thy muſe, Bonneau, find not a ſubject 
more fit | 

Than a wife to employ thy poetical wit? 

A wife too poſſeſſing not one grain of ſpirit, 

And abounding, you know, with that olds - 
faſhion'd merit, 

Which twenty long years 2 888 been made to 
endure, 

And which twenty to that won't be able to cure? - 

| Ceaſe your praiſe then, my friend, for in this 

age tis clear, 


Not one will believe that your W Is a | 


4A Letter 
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A Letter frem a young Lady to 
her Friend, relating an affecting 
incident. 


Dear CAROLINE, 


IN my laſt letter I promiſed to give 
you an account of a melancholy 
affair I heard in my late agreeable 
viſit at B Hall.---I now haſten 
to fulfil my promiſe; and beg you 
will attend 'to the moral which may 
be drawn from ſo particular and af- 
fecting an incident. 

One afternoon as lady B was 
ſüting amidſt a circle of her friends, 
a very amiable young lady, with 
her mother, added to the number 
of the gueſts, which were nume- 
rous. I obſerved every eye in the 
room was fixed on the abovemen- 

tioned 
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tioned young perſon, with the ſtrong- 
eſt marks of compaſlion. 

On my looking attentively in her 
face, which was very agreeable, I 
obſerved a particular wildneſs in 
her eyes, which led me to believe 
her underſtanding had been diſordered : 
the deepeſt melancholy was impreſſed 
on her countenance ; neither did ſhe 
ſpeak during the whole viſit. 
Her mother appeared perfectly 
well-bred, but by ſome fighs which 
eſcaped her, I imagined ſhe had 
ſome grief on her ſpirits, which time 
and chriſttan philoſophy only could 
remove. 

When the company - were all de- 
parted, I gave lady B——- my opinion 
of Miſs Denby (fo the penſive 
poung lady was called) when her 
ladyſhip informed me that I was 
. perfecily right in my conjectures, 
for that ſhe had been for two years 
under confinement in a private mad- 


houſe in Chelſea, on account of the 
| moſt 
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moſt tragical affair imaginable :--- 
that all who knew her were inex- 
preſſibly grieved at the misfortune, 
as ſhe was the moſt amiable young 
perſon in the world; and that her 
worthy mother, no longer being 
able to bear her abſence, was de- 
termined to have her under her own. 
eye; and as her diſorder appeared 
to be a fixed melancholy, and now 
was greatly better, by ſeeing a little 
company, and daily - airings, ſhe often 
introduced her amongſt her friends 
in the neighbourhood. 

This account ftrongly excited my 
curioſity, you may be convinced, 
which the good lady B---, that very 
evening, when we were ſeated in the 
hermitage after a walk in the wood, 
fatisfied me, nearly as I can remem- 
ber, in the following words : 

« Miſs Denby, with a brother, a 
brave officer in the army, were the 
only children of the worthy lady 
you faw laſt night, whoſe huſband 

| died 
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died many years fince, and left a 
large fortune to his children. The 
daughter, at the age of ſeventeen, 
was one of the muſt accompliſhed, 
as well as lovely of women. About 
that time, her brother, who loved 
her to exceſs, brought from London 
a Mr, Villars, a moſt particular friend 
of his, for whom he had fo uncom- 
mon a regard, (they having been 
bred together at the ſame ſchool, and 
travelled in the fame party abroad) 
that his moſt ardent defire was to ſee 
his darling ſiſter the future wife of 
that dear friend. | 

« Mr. Villars was extremely 
amiable ; he poſſeſſed a large for- 
tune, and what was infinitely pre- 
ferable, one of the | beſt hearts in 
the world. To ſee miſs Denby was 
to love her; Mr. Villars, therefore, 
became on his firſt viſit very ſenſible 
of her beauty and merits Her 
young heart was equally affected : 


---and he ſoon found a declaration 
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he made of his paſſion was received 
in the moſt favourable manner. 


Mrs. Denby was as much de- 


lighted as her fon with the proſpect 
of ſo agreeable an alliance; and in 
a few months nothing was talked 
of in this county but the approach- 
ing marriage of theſe amiable young 
perſons. 

“Some buſineſs relative to this 
happy event, called Mr. Villars to 
town, in which excurſion he was 
accompanied by his friend; as, in- 
deed, they were inſeparable. This 
ſhort abſence appeared inſupportable 
to the lovers; however, to leſſen it 
in ſome meaſure, they agreed, at 
parting, to write by every poſt, and 
fixed on that day month to be united 
for ever. 

„The friends (for they never had 
any other appellation) had been in 
town about a fortnight, when they 


dined one day at a public tavern, 
with -a large party of gentlemen. 


As 
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As the company were all men of 
rank and genius, many ſubjects were 
ſtarted of elegant authors; parti- 
cularly, after dinner, ſeveral of them 
entered into the common topic of 
debate, which had moſt merit, the 
ancients, or the moderns; and at laſt, 
the converſation fell upon the ſub- 
ject of letter-writing. 

« It muſt be confeſſed (ſaid Mr. 
Villars) that the ladies excel us in 
this reſpect: they have an caſe 
delicacy of expreſſion, which we 


cannot arrive at. 


«1 cannot be of your opinion, 


(fad the next gentleman) their 
ſtyle is often unconnected and per- 
plexed: you may talk of the eaſy 
ſtyle of your madame Sevigne, your 
madame Maintenon, but give me 
a letter of Pope or Swift.” 

« Pardon me, Sir, (ſaid Villars) 
but with all due- deference to thoſe 
two great names you have juſt men- 
tioned, I cannot give up my point 
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alone for tenderneſs, I have a let- 


that, I believe, will not fail to con- 


it peculiarly tender.---It is fo :—but 
heavens! how delicate how re- 


in. favour of the ladies letter-writ- 
ing; efpecially where the ſoft paſſion 
is the ſubject- there they ſhine: in- 
deed, It ſhould ſeem, by their pe- 
culiar facility in expreſſion. on the 
ſubject, that they were formed 


ter, (continued he) in my pocket, 


fute you: It is from a lady to her 
lover, to whom ſhe is to be united in 
a very ſhort time. ou will think 


fined the ſentiments !----how artleſs 
the ſiyle!---I will give you here a 
ſpecimen of letter-writing: liſten. 
therefore, and- be confuted.” 

« Saying this, he took from his 
pocket-book a letter which he read 
to the party around him. The ſen- 
timents were extremely tender and 
paſſionate, ande the letter was highly 
applauded. % 
During 
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„During this converſation, co- 
lonel Denby was fitting at ſome 


little diſtance, but heard the whole- 


of it. With the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment he heard the letter read; and 
ſiting ſome moments. almoſt petri- 
fied with wonder, he ſuddenly ſtarted 
from his ſeat and left the room. 
Mr. Villars did not obſerve him, as 
he was engaged in converſation ; 


but in leſs than. half an hour after, 


he received a note ſealed up, in 
which were the following words: 


_ «VIllars, 


« Y O'U are a baſe ſcoundrel, 
a perfidious villain, —and a diſgrace 


to human nature. I am at the 


Crown tavern, Pall-Mall, where I 


expect you will follow me the in- 


ſtant you receive this. Add not 


cowardice to deteſtable perfidy, but 
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come away immediately. Your vile 
conſcience will help you to my 
name.“ 


 * Mr. Villars could hardly make 
out the ſenſe of this enraged billet, 
it was ſo extremely blotted and 
ſcrawled in the exceſs of paſſion, nor 
could he gueſs the writer; but was 
reſolved at all events to attend the 
fummons. He immediately went 
to the place appointed, and was 
uſhered into a room.----When, gra- 
cious heaven! what was his amaze- 
ment, to ſee his friend under the 
power of ungovernable paſſion to 
hear his beloved Denby, in the moſt 
opprobrious terms, ordering him 
to draw his ſword, on the in- 
ſtant, or the next ſhould be his 

laſt! 
« Good God, (ſaid Villars) fwhat 
is the matter: What, in the name 
of 
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of goodneſs, is the cauſe of this 
ſudden fury“ Are you mad, 
Denby?” | 

6% Thou cool, deliberate villain, 
(replied he)---thou more than mean, 
---thou infamous raſcal, dare you aſk 
the cauſe ?----This inſtant -draw, I 
fay, or I will treat you as you de- 
weve.” | Ds 

« Mr. Villars, who was likewiſe 
a man of ſpirit, and of great warmth, 
could not, it muft be imagined, 
bear patiently this opprobrious lan- 
guage; he therefore drew his ſword, 
and in his own defence ſtood upon 
his guard, his adverſary having al- 
ready drawn his own from the ſcab- 
bard. 

« A few paſſes were made, when 
at one fatal thruſt, Denby ran his 
ſword through the body of his 
friend, who inſtantly fell Ns. 
in blood at his feet. 

« The people of the houſe, hear 


ing the claſh of ſwords, ran to the 


door; 
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forgive me!---Wretch that I am, 
fly all for aid, I beſeech you.” 


weeping) why---but I reproach thee 
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door; which they broke open, and 
beheld the moſt ſhocking ſcene ima- 


lars, covered with his blood, now 
repenting his raſh action, and weep- 
ing .over him. 
* Ah'! Villars, he exclaimed, 
live,---live,---and be my friend again 
---Gracious heaven !---Have I mur- 
dered thee?---Oh! look up---fay you 


„All aid is vain (faid the dying 
man) come nearer Denby, and let 
me breathe my ſoul into the boſom 
of my friend——l feel the cold, the 
powerful hand of death upon me.--- 
But why---fay why ?---Commend me 
to thy much loved fiſter.” 

„ Ah! my Villars, (aid Denby 


not :---it was the cauſe——the ſacred 
cauſe, of that dear, injured ſiſter's 
honour, which has occaſioned this 
moſt ſhocking deed.” 

| wel | 
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« Thy injured fiſter ?---(faid Vil- 


lars in faltering accents) heaven! 
what mean you? explain——explain 
be quick, my blood flows faſt,” 
«© That letter, that curſed let- 
ter,--- (returned Denby) is the horrid 
cauſe. How could you with wan- 
ton ſport, betray the ſacred confi- 
dence of honour the dear girl re- 
poſed in you To expoſe the ſen- 
timents of her delicate ſoul to the 
laugh---the ridicule of a mixt fo- 
ciety?ꝰ 
could not bear it. 


But live, Vil 


lars, live —you are again my 
friend and Harriet ſhall ſtill be 
thine. Come, let me raiſe thee in 


my arms !” : 

« O God! (ſaid the almoſt ex- 
piring Villars) ah! my friend, 
what fatal raſhneſs but I for 
give thee.——Alas !\——My Harriet's 
ſacred confidence has never been 
betrayed ! —— How couldſt thou 
wrong me, to admit that thought !--- 

O fatal 


It was too much——] 
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O fatal dire miſtake) that innocent 
letter, the cauſe of all this mij- 
chief, I tranſcribed from the manu- 
ſcript memoirs of a late celebrated 
counteſs, at the defire of mv ſiſter, 
to whom 1 ſhould have ſent it by 
to-morrow's poſt Alas !——] am 
guiltleſs.—-O the . ſting of death is 
the ſharper that my Denby ſhould 
believe me capable of ſo much per- 
fidy ! --- Harriet --- my angel may 
we be united in a better world than 
this ! Denby die — receive 


my laſt breath.” 

«© Tt was indeed his laſt 
breathed no more. 

« His diſtracted friend, for ſome 
moments, gazed on the fatal wound, 
which his raſh hand had made, in 
dumb deſpair then rifing from 
the body, with © frantic wildneſs, 
he ſnatched his ſword, ſtill reeking 
with the blood of his friend, and 
plunged it into his own breaſt.---He 
fell by. the ſide of his Villars. 


= 


he 


| cc By 
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« By this time, two eminent 
ſurgeons were arrived, who had 
been called to the aſſiſtance of the 
unhappy Villars who was now no 
more. On examining the colonels 
wound, they pronounced it to be 
mortal, and that it was impoſſible 
he could live many hours. 

thank thee, Heaven, for this 


- (faid he) for life would be in⸗ 


ſupportable.” 

« The miſerable colonel Denby, 
whoſe crime had proceeded from 
the moſt delicate regard for his 


ſiſter's honour, remained no longer 


ſenſible than juſt to give orders to 
his ſervants that he might be interred 
by the fide of his dear friend, 
in the family vault at Denby church. 
He then fell into violent agonies; 
and raving loudly, on the name of 
Villars, expired. 

« A ſpecial meſſenger was im- 
mediately diſpatched . to the excellent 
Mrs. Denby : the morning of which 
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day the lovely Harriet had been in- 
dulging herſelf with the moſt plea- 
ſing hopes that her lover would 
perhaps with her brother pay them 
a viſit, and attend them in an ex- 
curſion they were going to make 
into Berkſhire: for in Villars's laſt 
letter, in the fondneſs of his foul, 
he had told his bride elect, ſhe muſt not 
be ſurpriſed if himſelf and his friend 
Denby ſhould call upon her the Mon- 
day evening following ;---for that 


he had an hundred things to talk on, 
previous to the happy day. 


This pleaſing intelligence miſs 


Denby told her mother, - adding with 


a ſmile of ſatisfaction, © Iam convinced 


they will come this very evening: 
-l haye a kind of preſentiment of this 


happy, unlooked-for viſit,” - 
« What then were the agonies 
of the excellent mother, when the 


meſſenger arrived with the dreadfu! 
account! 


_ « Happily 
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. < Happily miſs Denby was gone | 
to ſpend a day with a lady in the next 


village, who unexpectedly preſſed, 
and prevailed on her to ſtay all night: 
the was therefore not at home when 
the horrid intelligence arrived. 

„Mrs. Denby, in agonies not 
to be deſcribed, took to her bed. 
But,“ continued the good lady B- -, 
* what pain do I give to your ſen- 
ſibility, my dear Emily, by this 
ad recital ! 

Do you think I did not weep, Ca- 
roline ?---Indeed I did.—1 begged 
her to proceed. 

«1 will (ſhe ſaid) if my tears will 
permit me to relate this melancholy 
tale. 


« Mrs. Denby, in the midſt of 


her poignant , anguiſh, thought the 


circumſtance of her daughter, being 
then abſent, was fortunate ; as ſhe 


could gain time to conſider in what 


manner this dreadful event could 


be beſt imparted to her. The mi- 
G 2 ſerable 


. 
„ 
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ſerable mother wiſhed, if poſſible, that 
_ Harriet might ſtay with her friend 
till the melancholy interment was 
over, provided it could be kept 
ſecret from her. 

„ She accordingly diſpatched a 
meſſenger to acquaint her that ſhe 
would in a day or two, ſend the 
Chariot to fetch her home, as the 
weather was too hot for walking. 
She likewiſe, by letter, acquainted 
the . lady with the dreadful event, 
with an earneſt deſire that her 
daughter's ſtay there might be a 
few days longer, till the melancholy 
ſolemnity was paſt, and that it. 
might be kept from her, a pro- 
found -ſecret. But moſt unforty- 
-nately (as ſervants in great fami- 
lies are often too negligent in obeying 
the commands of their ſuperiors) 
the fellow loitered till the evening, 
before he ſet out with the letter to the 
lady. 


«Tn 
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« In the mean time, miſs Denby, 
who was extremely fond of walking, 
and as the. diſtance from her mo- 


ther's ſeat was only a ſhort mile, was 


already ſet out on her return home. 


Nothing could exceed the beauty 
of the evening which was after 
a warm day, in the ſweet month of 


June. 

* Hartiet ſauntered. through the 
meadows, which were covered with 
flowers, whilſt not a bud or bloſ- 
ſom but attracted her admiration of 


that Being, who fo laviſhly ſpreads the 


face of nature with ſuch a profuſion of 
delights. for diſcontented mortals. 


«© Sometimes ſhe_ likened to the ſoft 


notes -of the plaintive nightingale,” or 
| moaning ſtock-dove; and often ſhe 
indulged ideas of tenderneſs, in con- 
templating on her beloved Villars. 

“ Soon---(faid ſhe to herſelf) 
we ſhall together , admire theſe . a- 
ſtoniſhing works of _the great Crea- 
tor - together we ſhall walk the 
G 3 mount- 
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mountain's brow, or inhale the breath- 
ing, perfume of yonder blooming 
beans.-—Whilſt leaning: on his arm, 
he will, as we walk, explain, and 
point out thoſe beauties of nature, 
with which my inexperienced years 
are yet unacquainted.“ 

„Full of theſe pleaſing reflec- 
tions, ſhe was now arrived at 2 
ſmall wilderneſs, which joined to 
the gardens at Denby Hall. —— This 
little wood was a moſt favourite 
ſpot of this amiable young lady; 
ſhe had walked there conftantly 
with. her beloved Villars; ſhe had; 
with her own hands, planted a 
great variety of flowering ſhrubs, 
which were now in their higheſt 
bloom; and in this enchanting retreat, 
ſhe had a ſmall romantic building; 
made of roots of trees, and covered 
with moſs and ivy, which ſhe called 
the hermitage ; over the door of 
which was wrote in Gothic charac- 


« Withia 
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“ Within this moſs-grown- roof, this humble 
. | 


“Sweet liberty, content, and virtue dwell,” 


„ Hither miſs Denby often re- 
tired to amuſe herſelf with read- 
ing ;---and in this ſweet retreat, 
ſhe kept a ſmall Theorbo-lute, from 
which ſhe drew the moſt exquiſite 
ſounds. 

As ſhe always herſelf kept the 
key of the gate of the wilderneſs 
(which was likewiſe a part of 
the garden) ſhe now, in her re- 
turn home that evening, without 
going into the houſe at Denby 
hall, opened the little gate which 
led to the road, and went to her 
favourite ſpot, the hermitage. She 
took up her lute, and ſeating her- 
ſelf under a large oak, from whence 


64 ſne 
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ſhe had a full view of the road, ſhe 
began playing a favourite air of her 
beloved Villars. 

This is the evening (ſaid fhe) 
in which he told me I might expect 
to ſee him and my brother. 
Haply, thoſe amiable and dear friends 
may ſoon arrive.——l will, however, 
beguile the tedious moments, till 
their wiſhed arrival ——Ah! did I 
not hear the diſtant found of their 
carriage wheels the tramp- 
ling of horſes Let me fly to 
meet the two moſt amiable of 
men p» ER 

„ Saying this, ſhe flung down her 
lute, and ran with the lightning's 
ſpeed to the gate which fronted the 
road, 

« Alas! it was, indeed, the two 
dear friends !——Two hearſes now 
appeared, adorned with white fea- 
thers; and a train of mournful 


ſervants following. : 


« Oh! 
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« Oh! Emily (continued lady B---, 


burſting into tears) I cannot pro- 


ceed !---gueſs the fatal reſt :---the 


dreadful conſequences on the mind 


of the poor Harriet Denby you are 


too well acquainted with.” 


Caroline, do not wonder at this: 
large. blot, it is an unforced tear. 


dropt as a tribute due to fo un- 
happy a cataſtrophe- | 


To this mournful tale, I can only, 


add, that I am, 
Ever ours, 


EMILIA. 
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0 | 
WINTER's THOUGHT: 


Wear though the ſun withdraws his ray, 
And clouds bedim the ſky, 
'Yet ſoon ſhall winter paſs away, 
And ſpring ſalute the eye. 


II. 


But ah! when wintry age draws on, 
A dreary ſcene's in ſtore! 

Life's ſun, that warm'd the heart is gone, 
And ſpring returns no more 


III. 


Then oh! before the ſun goes down, 
And ſets in endleſs night, 


Come, Wiſdom, with thy ſtarry crown, 
And guide my ſteps aright. 


IV. 


Thee Virtue too, celeſtial ma'd ! 

Thuy choiceſt bleſſings bring: 

Life then, though ſunk in winter's ſhade, 
Shall wear the bloom of ſpring. 


— 


Thoughts 
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Thoughts on the Advantages of tmproving 
the Mind in the FeMALE Stx, 
and on thoſe Studies that are mojt. 
proper for them. 


* 


Wu EN the mind. of a woman: 
is the object of admiration, it never 
can. ceaſe to pleaſe. Moſt other things 
in this world, loſe their. influence, 
when they loſe their novelty; but 
an. accompliſhed woman never can: 
be an object of neglect. She muſt 
(though even declining, in the vale 
of years) from the ſuperiority of her. 
character, ſtand forth an. exalted: 

figure. 7 | 
Senſe, - and capacity, when united to 
worth and ſweetneſs of temper, have: 
invincible charms. The men may 
admire a pretty face for a. few days, 
but it is Juſt as abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that 
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that beauty - alone, can be produc- 
tive of a laſting paſſion, as it would 
be to imagine a picture in the gal- 
lery of Hampton Court, or a ſta- 
tue in the niche of a wall, could 
affect a man for a moment with ten- 


der ſentiment, or create in him a paſ- 


ſionate regard. 

A modeſt deportment, a Nr 
of manners, and a cultivated mind, 
are a. woman's beſt ornaments. 
Without them, though her out- 
ward form ſhould excite admiration 
and defire, ſhe will never procure | 


veneration and eſteem. © She may 
attract the eye, but will never affect 


the heart of a man of ſenſe and re- 
finement. Her perſonal beauties 
may faſcinate his ſenſes in the mo- 


ment of delirium, but they will 


loſe - their power at the return of 
reaſon. Such a woman may be com- 
pared to a ſplendid toy in the hand 


of a child, who is tranſported with 


it for a while, but when the charm 
N 
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of novelty ceaſes, its inſipidity diſ- 
guſts, and the once delightful bau- 
ble is thrown aſide with contempt, 
and ever after neglected and de- 
ſpiſed. | 

In ſocial life, fine ſenſe is infi- 
nitely of more conſequence than 
beauty. Let the woman who takes 
much pains to improve her face, and 
but little to improve her mind, be 
undeceived and aſhamed: ſhe will 
then be convinced that beauty only 
pleaſes ſome particular taftes, but 
ſenſibility is agreeable to all: ſhe will 
know ſhe was formed to be a ſocial 
being; to love and be beloved. 
Beauty, like a ſhort-lived flower, 
fades even from the moment of its 
perfection: but good ſenſe is an or- 
nament at every period of life. A 
woman poſſeſſed of mere beauty, is 
of all characters the moſt iuſipid. 
Aſk any one of thoſe ladies a queſ- 
tion irrelative to common life, and 
ſhe will not be able to give you a 
rational 
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rational anſwer.— And, alas! how 
contemptible is one of that claſs in 
the decline of life!. ſhe who truſted 
ſolely to her charms, and never ſe- 


cured to herſelf thoſe conquelts 
(ſuch as - they were) which ſhe gain- 


ed in her youth, by any thing ſolid 
and abiding ! Surely, her condition is 
deplorable. In vain does ſhe ſtill 
practiſe her languiſhing airs——in 
vain does ſhe affect a forced vivacity, 
and an affectation of allurement and 
importance, which we only pardon 
in early youth, but which in ad- 
vanced years, is highly. contemptible 
and ridiculous. 

What a deſpicable character is 
Flavilla ! How ludicrous is her 
laying traps. for admiration, amidſt 


the . wrinkles of old age! What 


child is not even firuck with ſuch a 
glaring impropriety! whilſt every 
mark of decay, and every ſymptom 
of change is traced and examined 
with acuteneſs, by all the young 

circle 
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circle in which ſnhe vainly endea- 
vours to ſhine ;—— Not the ſmalleſt 
part of her dreſs is overlooked : 
Not a ſingle foible in her behaviour 
paſſes uncenſured : whereas, if ſhe 
had wiſely been warned of the effects 
of time, and had prudently given up 
to the young people about her all 
competition of ſhow and looks, and 
ſtudied only how to render herſelf 
agreeable by her converſation and 
manners, not one would have criticiſ- 
ſed on her age, but would have paid 
the utmoſt compliment to her under- 

Randing; | 
How different from this trifling; 
deſpicable woman, is the accom- 
pliſhed Arpaſia! who, though far 
advanced in life, but yet farther 
in underſtanding and virtue, em- 
ploys her whole time in endeavour- 
ing to render all about her (eſpeci- 
ally the young) wiſe and happy! 
who, when her health will permit, 
takes pleaſure in ſeeing herſelf ſur- 
rounded 


2 
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rounded by a circle of youth, af- 
ſumes an innocent gaiety, conde- 
ſcends even to mix in their little 
ſports, and by a graceful compla- 
cency, and pleaſing ſmiles, encou- 
rages and promotes their harmleſs 
amuſements So far do the youth- 
ful circle not deſpiſe her becauſe ſhe 
is old, that they ſeem to contend. 
with each other who ſhall pay her 
the greateſt reſpect, and who ſhall 
ſtand higheſt in her- affection. Can 
there be a character more reſpectable, 
or more amiable > The diſcerning 
few will, to the end of her days, 
diſcover perfections in this excellent 
woman, which neither the inroads of 
age, nor the ravages of ſickneſs, can 
deface. 

We are well aſſured, by daily 
Experience, that a handſome face 
alone, however powerful the attrac- 
tion, is by no means ' ſufficient to 
retain a lover. When a man finds 
he has not, in the woman he has 

choſen 
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choſen for life, a rational companion, 
the habitude of ſeeing a pretty face, 
ſoon weakens the impreſſion it had 
once made. Diſguſt ſoon follows; 
and I make no doubt, that this very 
diſguſt, cauſed by a ſcarcity of ideas 
in many women, is too often the 
cauſe of that inconftancy of which 
men are ſo frequently accuſed. 
Women may judge of this point from 
the amazing difference they them- 
ſelves find between a tireſome fool, 
and a man of ſenſe; and they ought 
to conſider, that a little pains be- 
ſtowed to acquire knowledge, would 
foon make them equal to the latter, 
and give them that advantage they 
ever wiſh to have: with pleaſure 
the men would ſee them ſhare a be- 
nefit in common with themſelves, 
by which they would be gainers. 
The more women extend their 
knowledge, the more agreeable ſub- 
jects of converſation would be 
found between the two ſexes; as 


an 
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an infinite. number of ideas are 


loſt by an inability of communica- 


tion. It is a certain truth, that 
men always encreaſe their eſteem 
for thoſe women. whom. they find 


moft diſpoſed to reliſh their conver- 


ſation. 
n chief ornaments of a wo- 


man,“ ſays an ingenious anonymous 


writer, „are thoſe of the mind, 
which may be procured. at a much 
leſs expence than thoſe of the 


body, and are in the power of la- 


dies with narrow and ſcanty, as 
well as more affluent and extenſive 
fortunes. Theſe render you bril- 
liant and amiable; they. not only 


attract, but preſerve the obſervation 


and eſteem of others; and while 
your ſhowy ladies, with fluttering 
and empty heads, are ſetting off 
themſelves to perſons ' of no impor- 
tance, you will have the fatisfac- 
tion to find, that you have admi- 
niſtered pleaſure to men of ſenſe 


and 
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and honour, and that you have ſe- 
cuted that happineſs in this world; 
to ſay nothing of another and bet- 
ter, of which you will ſee, by ex- 
perience, tliat thoſe ſuperficial and 
unthinking ladies ſhall never partake.” 
The ignorance, in- general, of 
women, is even proverbial.—How 
common, and yet how lamentable 
is it to hear a man ſay to one of 
our ſex, on her aſking a queſtion of ſome 
importance of either books or the 
world.----- © How is it poſſible you 
„ ſhould know this? You, who 
* are a woman? I cannot make 
* you. comprehend this matter----it 
“is impoſſible, as you are but a 
« woman. Prithee,* child, confine 
«yourſelf to matters within your 
* own ſphere, and don't trouble 
your head about matters it is 
© impoſſible you ſhould underſtand.” 
So, for the fake of a few pretty 
idiots, - the whole ſex are really 
thought to be below rationality. 


It 
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It muſt, however, be acknowledged, 
that the women, from neglecting 
their talents, often bring this impu- 
tation 'of ignorance on themſelves, 
How very frequently do we ſee a 
lady, at the head of her table, or 
in a circle of polite company, 
among which are. men of ſenſe and 
learning, who, if they are engaged 
in a converſation of foreign nations, 
or any topic, barely out of the 
common road, will immediately (as 
if it were indeed impoſſible they ſhould' 
diſcourſe on thoſe ſubjects) turn to 
the lady next her, and begin a con- 
verſation about fans, ' gloves, and 
ribbons }----Well may the men lock 
on all women, on thoſe occaſions, 
as equally trifling and contemptible. 
But, thank heaven, there are wo- 
men, witneſs, a Montague, a Carter, 
and a Chapone, | whoſe exalted un- 
derſtandings are not only an honour 


to their (ex, but to human nature. 
Some 
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Some men have acknowledged 
that we have, in general, more 
imagination than themſelves: let us 
then ſtudy to acquire that knowledge 
which lends graces to imagination; 
let us likewiſe endeavour to inveſti- 
gate the heauties of nature, with 
which the beneficent Maker has fo 
laviſhly decked the gay creation. 
This delightful ſtudy would open 
an everlaſting fund of the choiceſt 
entertainment to a delicate and cu- 
rious mind.——But, alas! in vain 
does nature preſent her wonders to 
the greater part of our ſex! In vain 
do roſes bloom, - 


And waſte their ſweetneſs on the deſert air.” 


The - ſeveral ſpecies of flowers 
(beautiful as they are) abound ſtill 
leſs with ſweetneſs than with moral 
inſtruction.— Thoſe lovely moni- 


tors convey the moſt admirable leſ- 
| ſons 
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ſons of th+ divine hand which made 
them. TE | . 
How have I been provoked to hear 
the pretty miſs A- affecting not 
to know a cowſlip from a primroſe, 
or a hyacinth from a jonquil! Pi- 
tiable ignorance! which knows not 
that the plaited daiſy on which we 
tread, and the ſmalleſt blade of. graſs 
which trembles in the wind, 1s 
fraught with the moſt exalted ſubjects 
for ſtudy and inſtxuction |! 

To be ſtruck with the admirable 
concord which reigns throughout 
the univerſe, and to acquire a know- 
ledge of its ſprings, demand no ex- 
traordinary or uncommon talents. 
Nature is a large book open to all, 
and all may read it. That part of 
natural knowledge which is called 
experimental philoſophy, offers a 
ſpectacle well worthy the attention 
of a reaſonable being. 

But the ſtudy of hiſtory----thoſe 
continued repreſentations which the 

annals 
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_ annals of human nature . beſtow, are 
the moſt proper to form the heart 
and judgment. Women are much 
more capable of attention than 1s 
uſually imagined: They only want 
_ application.----If moſt women would 
beſtow- the ſame time in the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, -which they too often de- 
dicate to reading novels and ro- 
mances, they would ſoon draw forth 
uſeful leſſons for the conduct of 
their lives, and, from the moſt inte- 
reſting facts, receive an inſtruction 
which truth alone can give. 
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On ſeeing two Prints, deſigned by P. $-db-y, 
baſely intended to defame Mr. Pitt, 


J. 


Spy, who laſh'd in prints, in rhymes, 
The ſcotified, corrupted times | 
Of B-—e's adminiſtration, 
Now Pitt is out, 
Is turn'd about, 
And yilifies the nation. 


II. 


Go on, dear Paul, make B—e thy friend, 
(Each Scot a helping hand will lend) 
And he'll reward thy labours ; 
At prices high, 
Thy prints he'll buy, 
As will thy tory neighbours. 


III. 


þ- 
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III. 


Adorn thy prints with Twitcher's name, 
And trumpet forth great Gr- nv-e's fame, 
And thou may'ſt keep thy chariot ; 

Then ſhew thyſelf, 
For ſake of pelf, 
Another Judas Scariot. 


IV. 


As Churchill's muſe is happ'ly fled, 
Old Hogarth's fate thou need'ſt not dread— 
Then neither fear nor falter ; 
Should B—e withhold 
Th' expected gold, 
Why —yonder hangs a halter. 


Vor. l. H | The 
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De APOSTATE frm LIBERTY. 


Þ A DIALOGPE. 


1 WarrrTen in the YEAR 1766.“ 


* 


LT Uo 


1 8 H AIL, venal S—db—y ! leave all meaner 
= things; | 

„Seek minions, dowagers, and courts and kings :*” 

For minions, dowagers, and kings can give; 

Can bribe thy ſervices and bid thee live. 

l Stand ſoremoſt then, a hated cauſe to fave, 

1 And thou ſhalt ſhine a tinfell'd, penſion'd ſlave. 

Now lick the duſt beneath thy patron's feet, 

And be at once a ſycophant compleat. 


* The perſen cenſured in theſe lines having heretofore 
in divers prints and ſongs, made lord B— and others of 
the majority, as they were then called, objeAs of his 
ridicule ; now ſhametully proſtitutes his talents in the 
ſer vice of the ſaid majority, by engraving and publiſhing 
prints againſt Mr. P=tt, lord T—, and other reſpect able 
characters, whem as a volunteer, he uſed to celebrate 
in his performances, ad whom on all occaſions, he affected 
to honour, A conduct thus perfidious the writer thought 
it a duty to cenſure and expoſe. 


Traduce 
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Traduce the friends of liberty and law,; 
Nor ſear thoſe ſons of virtue e'er ſhall awe 
Thy venal ſoul, or conſcience e'er impart 
One peinful whiſper to thy canker'd heart. 


$—DB—Y. 


What means this rage? Why, I have. done no 


more 
Than thouſands I can name have done before. 


A U T H O R. 


Will numbers, think ye, ſanctify thy crimes? 
Remember Hogarth! Part the firſt the Times. 
A Muſe may riſe, altho' great Churchill's dead, 
To pour down vengeance on thy guilty head ; 
Conſign for ever thy Apoſtate name 

To the dark regions of eternal ſhame. 


* Mr, Hogarth publiſhed a miniſterial print bear- 
ing this title, for which he was juſtly and ſeverely 
handled, by that favourite of the Muſes, Mr, Charles 
Churchill, in his poem called “ An Epiſtle to Mr. 
WI. HoGarTH,"” 


H 2 S—DB—Y, 


— 
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S—DB—Y. 


Rail on, my angry ſriend, and vent thy ſpite, 
And let our purſes ſhew thee which is right. 
Like thee I libell'd B—e, and rav'd ſor Pitt, 
Then found myſelf the bubble of my wit. 
Rewards came not ; and, ah! I ſoon was told, 
That patriots ne'er are paid in ſolid gold. 


AUTHOR. 


Is gold thy ſow'reign good? Mean wretch! away, 

Go, cringe to thoſe thou hat'ſt, and thoſe thou 
lov'ſt betray. | 

From this curſt moment, never hope to find 

One gleam of comfort in thy treach'rous mind, 

All friends ſhall ſhun thee to thy lateſt breath, 

And loath thy name, when in the ſhades of death, 


Slaughter”s Coffee Houſe. 


4A L216 v8 
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1 LETTER from a Gentleman io die 
Friend, relating the melancholy I 50 fs 
of Seduttion. 


My DEeaR FRIEND, 


You would have had an anſwer 


looner, relative to the affair you 
conſulted me about, but I have 
been for this laſt month ſo extremely 


affected, by a melancholy incident 


I met with in my late Journey 
in the north of England, that I have 
really been utterly incapable of either 


writing or thinking on any other 


ſubject. Ah, my friend, happy had 


I been if I had followed your excel- 
tent advice !=—then I ſhould have 
eſcaped thoſe dreadful pangs of re- 
morſe, under which I, at preſent, 
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labour but as that is now too late 
(Alas! what can equal the fell ſtings of 
vain repentance !) I will at leaſt claim 
the privilege of friendſhip in unbur- 
thening my oppreſſed heart to my 
faithful Harcourt, ſure of his pity, 
and convinced of his honour. 

You may remember, my friend, 
it is now a twelvemonth ſince I 
unhappily ſeduced the daughter of 
farmer Hodges, a tenant of mine, 
at the farm called the Willows, 
near my ſeat, in Buckinghamſhire. 
Heaven only knows the remorſe that 
affair has given me. 

You know I am not an aban- 
doned libertine, and that I honour 
virtue as much as I deteſt vice 
you know, alſo, the above unhappy 
affair was more the effect of ſudden 
impulſe, than of any premeditated 
arts of ſeduQtion ;—and that the 
fight of the pretty ruſtic (dreſt as 
the queen of the May to welcome 


_ 
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my viſit to the Willows) when ſhe 


danced to the pipe and tabor, and 
ſoon after preſented me with a 
garland of flowers, was the firſt 
fatal impreſſion my heart ever re- 


ceived of ſo much enchanting - 


beauty. 
I do not mention the Mae in- 


cident of the lovely girl, by way 


of enhancing her beauties, to ex- 
tenuate my crime ;---far from it :--- 


HE confeſs, to my eternal ſhame, 


that I deſtroyed her innocence ; 
but you, my faithful friend, are 
witneſs, that from that fatal day, 
I have not known a moment's 
peace, I am too ſober a fellow not 


to look on the ruin of an innocent 


girl, and in that ruin the eternal 
miſery of the good old folks her 
parents, without a degree of horror, 


little known in this age of diſſipation 


and vice. 
vou may remember, that when 


my poor gil informed me ſhe 
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could no longer conceal the con- 


| ſequence of our guilty attachment, 


I had her privately conveyed to, 
London, and that I placed her 
under the protection, and in the 


family of Lecour, who had for- 


merly been my ſervant; and as I 
could, I imagined, confide in his 
fidelity, and he had lately married 
a worthy woman, I thought it the 
very beſt ſituation I could find for 
my poor Fanny. | 

Thus far you know. I ſhall now 
inform you, that I ſent theſe peo- 
ple a hundred pound bank note, 
with the ſtricteſt orders to procure 
with it every poſſible comfort and 
convenience the fituation of their 
gueſt required. | 

Having placed Fanny with theſe 
(as TI thought, honeſt) people, I 


ſet out with a large party for the 
German ſpa; from which place I 


was to return in three months, - and 
Wen J intended to ſettle a very 
hand- 
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handſome annuity on my dear girl 
for life 


I left orders with Lecour 
to write to me very frequently; as 
my little ruſtic was not ſufficiently 
miſtreſs of her pen. to write a 
letter. E 

I undertook this journey merely 
to divert the melancholy which- 
had hung on my ſpirits, on ac- 
count of this- unlucky affair: it 
was a thorn which never left my 
heart; I felt it in the moſt en- 
ſivening amuſements: 

I was much ſurpriſed, that dur- 
ing my ſtay abroad, I. had never ſo 
much as one line from Lecour ;------ 
I. therefore, immediately n my 
return, went to his houſe, but 
to my ſurpriſe and concern found 
it entirely ſhut- up. On enquiry, 
his neighbours informed me, that 
he had left his houſe for above 
two months, and having run much 
in debt, was fled with his wife 
into France, | 
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J aſked, in a trembling voice, 
“Pray, was there not a young 
perſon in his houſe that came 
from the country ?---where is ſhe ?” 

& Alas! (faid my intelligent in- 
former) I fear Mr. Lecour is a 
worthleſs man.——There was, as you 
ſay, Sir, a poor young woman in 
the houſe, who was deſerted and 
turned into the ſtreets; but what 
became of her afterwards, I know 
not :----all I know is, that the men 
and his wife are fled, and that 
they carried off with them every 
thing of value.” 

This ſhocking intelligence drove 
me almoſt diftracted.---Alas | where 
was now my lovely girl? I cried.---- 
Undoubtedly a wretched wanderer ; 


reduced to the utmoſt ſtraits of 


poverty !--- for 1 was convinced the 
infamous fellow, in whom 'I had 
placed ſo much confidence, had 
eloped with the caſh I had en- 
truſted to his care; and which I 

| left 
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teſt with him, ſolely to be ap- 


propriated to her uſe. | _ 

Ah! my friend, what a dread- 
ful train of evil attend ſeduCtion ! 
for though I was innocent of this 
affair of my perfidious ſervant, 


yet I was primarily the cauſe of 


every diſtreſs ſhe might thereafter: 
fall into.---Did the gay and thought- 


leſs think of thoſe miſerable con- 


ſequences which common]: y attend, 
guiity attachments, 


8 8 would ſtand appall'd 
— And heedleſs rambling impulſe 
„Learn to think,” 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the 
regret I ſuffered in being now con- 


vinced I had loſt Fanny for ever 


I went down' to my ſeat at the 
Abbey —— in vain did company, 


amuſements, or books, offer them- 


ſelves for my relief the idea of 


my 
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my poor injured girl was never a 
moment abſent from my thoughts: 
J heard her ſweet voice, in the 
artleſs notes of the plaintive night- 
ingale :——] ſaw her opening beauties 
in the freſhneſs of the budding 
roſe I faw, I heard her in every 
object round me. 
To avoid the pain of remorſe, 
I fancied the diſſipation of a public 
place might, in fome meaſure, al- 
leviate my half-diſtracted mind 
and as it was then the ſeaſon for 
Buxton, I immediately repaired thither. 
There is a romantic wildneſs in 
that part of England (which you 
know is Derbyſhire) that I had 
never before met with. I often 
took my horſe, and without a ſer- 
vant, roſe early, and rambled among 
the rocks and mountains, as chance 
directed. One morning, particu- 
larly, I roſe by break of day, and, 
un-attended, rambled ſo many miles, 
that I was inſenſibly got into what 
1s 
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is called the high peak of Derby- 
ſhire.— After I had ſurveyed, with 
equal delight and aſtoniſhment, 
ſome of the moſt romantic and 
beautiful ſpots of nature, I ſtopped 
at a ſmall houſe of public enter- 
tainment to refreſh myſelf and my 
horſe. Here I ſtaid during the 
heat of the day; and was in- 
formed by my old honeſt | hoſt, 
that there were, a few miles from 
thence, ſome natural curioſities 
among the rocks, greater than any 
I had yet ſeen. | 
My curioſity being excited by 
this account, I ſoon ſet out again 
to purſue my ramble; and in my 
way to the place I was direct- 
ed, I paſſed through the moſt foli- 
tary ſpot I had ever ſeen - it 
ſeemed, I thought, perfectly de- 
tached from the reſt of the world: 
--- I ſtopped for a few minutes, 
to ſurvey the richneſs of the 
proſpect of broken cliffs, woods, 
ne © and 
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and water-falls.---- You know, my 
friend, I am quite an enthuſiaſt 
in my admiration of the works 
of nature.---I ſaw a few ſtraggling 
houſes in the valley, which made 
me imagine there was a ſmall vil- 
lage near; and I was confirmed in 
this opinion, when I 'ſpied a little 
church ſtanding among the trees, 
on the edge of the precipice, 
in the moſt folitary ſpot imaginable. 
E —Cloſe to the church-yard, I that 
moment ſaw the ruins of an old 
Abbey, whoſe ivyed walls, in that 
romantic ſituation, had the fineſt ef- 
fect imagination could form. 

You know my paflion for an- 
tiquity, and that there is not at 
this day an ancient caſtle, ruin, 
or mouldering Abbey in the king- 
dom, but what I have vilited :----I 
always think there is an awful 
kind of pleaſure in a retroſpective 
view into antiquity ; —it ſeems as 
if we had out-ſtripped time, and 

were 
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were viewing what we ourſelves 
in the courſe of a few centuries 
ſhall be. — It is indeed a faithful 
picture of future events, as well 
as a hiſtory of thoſe that are paſt. 


Delighted with this old gothic 


ſtructure, I immediately alighted 
from my horſe, and as. I was tying 
him by the bridle to the church- 
yard rails, my attention was ſud- 


- denly rouſed by the folemn toll- 
ing of the church bell.---I did 


not imagine any human Being was 
near, till looking down the little 


ſolitary path, I obſerved, advancing 


to the church, a ſmall, but folemn 
proceſſion of young people, who 
were attending a country funeral.--- 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the ſim- 
plicity of the ſcene, which I had 
a full opportunity to obſerve, as I 
opened the church-yard gate myſelf 
for this little rural proceſſion to paſs 
through, with the ſame aſſiduity 
and reſpect, as I ſhould have done 


had 
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had it been for the grandeſt proceſ- 


ſion in the land. 


As I had never before been 
a ſpectator of fo ruſtic a ſcene, 
I- was particularly attentive,—-Six 
young maids dreſt in white, with 
each a noſegay of flowers in her 
hand, held up the white ſheet 
which covered the plain coffin, 
which was ſupported by as many 
young men. The ſimplicity, the 
decent behaviour, and neatneſs of 


this little groupe, greatly excited- 


my attention. I imagined that the 
departed muſt be a young woman, 
from the manner of being attended 
on this occaſion; but my ſurpriſe 
was great, that there were no mourn- 
ers to follow her to the grave :-- 


there were only a few ftraggling 


women and children, at ſome dif- 
tance, who only followed as it 
were by chance. 

The circumſtance of this young 
perſon, whoever ſhe was, having 
no 
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no friends to attend her on this 


mournful occaſion, firuck me. 
“Good heavens (aid I to myſelf) 
What! had ſhe no parents ?---no 
brother ?---was ſhe related to no 
perſon on earth ? —Tis very 
ſtrange !” 

Whilſt I was making theſe na- 
tural reflections, the little proceſ- 
fon was paſſing flowly on, and 
was now entering the church. I 
was ſeized with a ftrong curioſity 
to enquire the name of this young 
perſon; or rather, who ſhe was.--- 
That moment I ſaw an old wo- 
man in the church-yard, who was 
gathering herbs and ſimples, whom 
] went up to. 


« A very decent funeral (faid 


I.) But pray, good weman, had 
this young perſon no friends ? There 
are no mourners I perceive. Did 


ſhe live in this village?“ 
«© Ah! God help her ----(ſaid the 


old woman) poor young creature | 
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'is to be hoped ſhe is now at 
reſt and the little. infant too: 
they are both in the coffin together. 
Il helped to put them in with 
theſe very hands. A finer corpſe 
I never ſet my eyes upon.” 

A tremor ſeized me "Oh mo- 
ment, for which I could not ac- 
count; — and an irreſiſtible impulſe 
led me to aſk the old woman 
But who was ſhe ?———where did 
ſhe live?“ | 

cannot inform your worſhip 
who ſhe was——but an pleaſe your 
honour, dame Dobſon, at the mill, 
and all the, village, thought ſhe was 
ſome unhappy. young creature, that 
had been deluded and ruined - by 
ſome great gentleman.——If ſo, it 
was a „ wicked action.“ 

« Oh, e! what a pang ſtruck 
to my heart I felt this expreſ- 
fion of the innocent old woman, 
with the fame force as I ſhould 

have 
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have done a thunder-bolt from 
heaven !---- © Gracious God! (faid I 
ſoftly) can this be my Fanny?“ 
A guilty conſcience, you know, needs 
no accuſer. — “ But, pray goody—- 
(continued I) how long has ſhe 
been in this village ?—A little in- 
fant! do you ſay ?——Nay, I only 
aſk out of mere curioſity I am an 
entire ſtranger in this place.” 

„Why, Sir, I will tell you all 
I know. 

Here ſhe was taken with a fit 
of coughing, which laſted a few 
minutes. I was all the while on 
the utmoſt rack of painful curio- 
My... 

Come (ſaid I) be quick, they 
will be coming out of the church 
preſently.“ The old woman re- 
fumed--- 

« All I know is, an pleaſe your 
honour, this poor young creature 
came about fix weeks ago to dame 
Langley's, at Hill farm, tor a lodg- 
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ng : now Molly Langley, her 
eldeft daughter, had been up at Lon- 
don, where ſhe caught the ſmall pox, 
and upon her coming down was 
ſeized with that diſtemper— I was 
ſent for to nurſe Molly :---for I ſuckled 
her, and a poor, pining, ſickly chile 
ſhe was 

* Good God! (said I, quite out 
of all patience) what is the hiſtory of 
this Molly Langley to me ?---I was 
aſking you about this poor young 
creature now in the church pri- 
thee come to the point.” 

„Well, Sir, I was coming to that 
part of my ſad ftory.---ſhe could not 
get a lodging at Hill farm, ſo went 
down to the mill.---& prettier body 
never was ſeen ! but, alas! ſhe was 
worn away to nothing——nothing 
but ſkin and bones before ſhe died--- 
always in tears---and not a ſhilling 
This' we found out, 
for ſhe was obliged to ſell what ſhe 
had. I bought this little ſnuff box 


for 
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for my girl ;”——holding it towards 
me. - 3 | 
O my friend! what was my diſ- 
traction, when I ſaw it was the 
very box I had given to my poor 
Fanny, with ſome other trinkets, on 
my firſt acquaintance with her !--- 
O heavens! (thought I) to what 
miſery muſt ſhe have been reduced! 

The old woman now informed 
me, ſhe died in child-bed, having 
ſuffered much diſtreſs; and that 
her miſerable infant expired the ny 
after its unhappy mother. 

She was proceeding, when the fu- 
neral now came to the grave, which 
was under a large oak, in the church 
yard. It was with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty I concealed my ſtrong emo- 
tions on this trying occaſion :---Ah, 
my friend, what were they, when 
I faw the awful ceremony continued 
at the filent grave,---and when I 
plainly ſaw the initial letters of 
« F. H. aged nineteen,” on the lid 

| , of 
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of the coffin, when it was putting 
into the earth !——] could hardly 
help exclaiming, in the words of 
: Hamlet; 1 
% Hold off, till 1 have caught her 


„Once more in my arms.“ 


I ſtood for ſome minutes loſt in 
filent wonder. What an awful leſſon 
| was there before my eyes of the guilt 
1 of ſeduction I II ſaw it in all its hor- 
rors. | | 25 
| The young maidens dropt a tear, 
and flung their noſegays upon the 
f coffin.---I had not the leaſt doubt 
but it was my Fanny who was buried 
in that grave. 
| The church-yard being now en- 
tirely left, and the young people all 
N gone home, I gave way to a vio- 
lent fit of grief. -I flung myſelf 
on the new-made grave, I wept on 
| | by + 5th 
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the green turf which covered her 
| breathleſs body, and that of the 
Poor babe, the Py of our mutual 
affection. 

„ Ah wretch! (cried D what 
have I then - murdered my Fanny? 
Yes---tis 7 have ſent thee to thy 
early grave !” | 

T gave myſelf up to the moſt vio- 
lent tranſports of remorſe; and, 
Probably ſhould have renulned 
there much longer, indulging all 
the © luxury of woe,” in the moſt 
ſolitary ſpot on earth, had J not ob- 
ſerved ſome peaſants coming that 
way from their work; I therefore 
tore myſelf from this fatal place, 
and mounting my - horſe in an - agony 
of mind not to be expreſſed, I rode 
directly to the mill, which I faw at 
ſome little diftance, and which, I 
had been informed, was where the 
dear injured girl had breathed her 
laſt, ae; | 

| When 
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When I arrived there, a decent- 
looking woman came to the door, of 
whom I aſked a few general queſ- 
tions of a young woman, I ſaid, who 
had lived there, and with whoſe pa- 
rents I was acquainted. - This good 
woman confirmed what I dreaded to 
hear, namely, that the poor young 
creature, who was buried that even- 
ing, had been driven to great diſ- 
1 treſs; that ſhe had ſold all ſhe had 
1 to ſupport herſelf, © except, Sir, (ſhe 
A continued) this little ring, which ſhe 
[ ſaid ſhe never would part with —— 
| given her, I ſuppoſe, Sir, by ſome 
great, wicked gentleman, who had 
ruined, and then left her to periſh.” 


—_— —_—— 
_ 


Ah, Harry, what a dagger was 
this to my wounded conſcience! I 


| looked at the ring, and was harrowed 
with remorſe, when 1 ſaw it was a 
little diamond heart ſet in gold, with 
the initials of my name, and which 
J well remembered, to my eternal 
| ſhame, I gave her the fatal night 
1 of her undoing. 


The 


> 
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The good woman farther in- 
formed me, that her behaviour was 
ſo amiable and worthy, in all re- 
ſpects, that they were convinced 
her ſufferings were occaſioned by | 
the baſeſt uſage; but that ſhe had 
never diſcovered the name of her 
ſeducer, or parents. 

« And who (ſaid I) defrayed the 
expences of her funeral ? it was 
very decent.“ 

« Why, Sir, I have a daughter 
about her age, who was very fond of 
her. She raiſed a little ſubſcription 
for the coffin among the farmers 
daughters in the neighbourhood :--- 
my Peggy had the management of 
it all; and the young folks would 
i 
the ground. Lou may tell her pa- 
rents, Sir, ſhe died in my arms, 
and ſo did her poor child: a fine 
boy at firſt, as ever was ſeen.“ 

My eyes gliftened---I could hear 
no more for fear of betraying my- 
Val. I. [ ſelf. 
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ſelf.--- I gave the good woman a 
purſe of thirty guineas, which was 
all the caſh I had about me. 

„Take this (faid I) for all the 
trouble you have had with this 
poor unfortunate.” The woman 
ſtared ;----what ſhe thought, I knew 
not, but I left her in a ſtate of 7 
ſurpriſe. | 

I got to London as fon as poſ- 
ſible, in a ſituation of mind, which 
only one of your ſenſibility and 
feeling can conceive. 

I leave England to-morrow morn- 
ing, in hopes that variety of ſcenes 
may, in ſome meaſure, diſſipate the 
mingled paſſions of grief, and of 
too late repentance. | 

Oh, my friend! what muſt have 


been my . injured Fanny's bitter re- 


flection on me, in her dying mo- 
ments If every libertine felt the 


ſtings of guilt as I do at this 


moment, ſeductions (with the 
gloomy 
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gloomy train of evils which neceſ- 
ſarily follow them) would not be fo 


frequent as they are. In the height 
of the moſt melancholy deſpond- 
ence, I ſubſcribe myſelf, 

Your ever faithful friend, 


BEzLLAMOUR. 


12 Thoughts 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


FEXTIENDSHTIP: 


M ORE virtues are required to 
form this refined intercourſe, tlian, to 
a common obſerver, is imagined. Be- 
fore we pronounce a perſon to be 
our friend, we ſhould be well con-- 
'vinced that he has a heart - ſuſcepti- 
ble of tender, and generous feel- 
ings; and that he is capable of per- 
forming ſubſtantial and diſintereſted 
acts of kindneſs. Few, very few 
ingredients, at preſent, ſeem to be 
neceſſary to form this greateſt of all 
characters. If two ladies drink tea 

together, or play a poole at qua- 
drille, they are friends. If two li- 
bertines get drunk together, they 


are 
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are friends. But let us not be de- 
ceived by appearances, nor by the 
mere ſound of words. Tell me, 
if the perſon you call your friend, 
will weep with you in the hour of 
diſtreſs ?—— Will he ftand forth in 
your defence, when the cruel ſhaft 
of calumny is ſecretly aiming its 
deadly venom to defame your. cha- 
racter ? If misfortune ſhould oblige 
you to retire into the humble vale 
of life, to lay aſide your equipage, 
your ſervants, your board of luxuri- 
ous plenty, to which he was a con- 
ſtant gueſt; I ſay, will he ſtill think 
himſelf happy in your ſociety, and 
inſtead of withdrawing himſelf from 
aà connection which can no longer 
be an advantage to him, will he 
chearfully aſſiſt you to bear the 
weight of your calamities? When 
you are confined to the languiſhing 
bed of ſickneſs, will he leave the 
gay ſcenes of pleaſure and diſſipation, 
to fit an hour by your ſide; to hear 

13 with 
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with patient attention the melan- 
choly tale of your complaints to 
hold your aching head; to admi- 
niſter the balm of ſympathetic ten- 
derneſs and conſolation to your 
fainting ſpirits? Will he ſhed a 
tear upon your grave, and lodge 
your remembrance for ever, in 
his heart of hearts?” The man 
who will not do all this, may be 
your companion, your gay ſeducer, 
your flatterer, but I am very cer- 
tain he is not your friend. 


THE 
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THE 
LIBIDINOUS OLD COCK, 
AND 
| PRUDENT OLD HEN. 
A DUET. 


Inſeribed to an old Dz3avcurs, + 


RECITATIVE. 


An aged cock, who after chicken ran, 
Him ſiſter hen rebuk'd, and thus began. 


(Tune, When all was wrapt in dark midnight.) 
u E N. 


Oh, ponder well, my chanticleer, 
Of chickens think no more: | 
The brood's too young, I much do fear, 
For cocks of ſixty four. 
Ip 14 RE CT- 
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ESCEIATIVE. 


To this advice (may ills fuch cocks betide !) 
In terms like theſe the wanton bird reply'd. 


(Tune, & cobler there aua, and he lived in a fill.) 


COCK, 


Say no more, ſiſter henny, T love a young chick, 

And am. always well pleas'd when her feathers I 
pick, 

| When clucking about her, I'm quite young agen, 

| But I never can crow, when Pm with an old hen, 


1 Derry down, down, 
| Down derry down. 


H E N. 


Ah, take advice, ere 'tis too late, 
And chuſe a hen that's old, 

Beneath ber wings ſhe'l] warm your pate, 
And eke your gills when cold. | 


Cock 
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COCK 


A plague on old hens, the whole race I deteſt, 
Nor will I with one ever feather my neſt. 
In the ſtream my bill never with them will I dip, 
And for me, one and all, they may die of the pip. 


Derry down, &c. 


H E N. 


When on that comb The caſts her eyes, 


Thoſe gills of purple hue, 
Thoſe ſpurs of ſuch a frightful ſize, 
What chick will rooſt with you?. 


CO Cy 


I tell you once more, I'll have none of your 
frumps, 
And had rather be capon'd, than mount their old 
rumps ; | | | 
Then give me a chicken with whom I may chuck, 
And I'll warrant, in time, we ſhall get a young 
duck, ih, ph 


Derry down, &e. 


„ HEN. 
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H E N. 


Ah, brother bird, full well I know, 

No cock begets a duck, 
A baſtard brood you'll rear, I trow, 
If you with chick will cluck. 


1 COCK. 


You're right, my dear henny, in what you 
now lay, | 
So I'll fallow no chicken from this very day; 


A cuckoldy cock, ah, I never will be, 
But the devil may take all the old hens for me, 


Derry down, &c. 


Kreer 
* 


. 


Thou graceleſs bird, quite loſt to ſhame, 
At ſuch a rate to talk, 

That hens are old, are they to blame, 

Or you, that fcarce can walk ? 


e 0-:C.©. 


e 
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CT OCT 


Your cackling, my ne with wiſdom re- 
_ plete, 

Has convinced an old cock that your arguments 
meet ; 


No longer wich chicks, then I henceforth will 


roam, 
But lead a chaſte life with old henny at home. 


Derry down, &. 


DEPEORABLE 
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DEPLORABLE CASE 
O F THE 


INS AN ITV OF A LEARNED CRITIC. 


Dxroerixs into the London 
coffee-houſe a few days ago, there 
lay before me on the table a ſmall 
pamphlet, called, An Appeal to the 
Public, from the afperſions of the 
anonymous editor of the London 
magazine, which, to my extreme 


concern, gave ſuch convincing fﬀoofs 


of the inſanity of a worthy man, 
whom I have long known and eſ- 
teemed for his many great and good 
qualities, as well as for his extenſive 
learning, that I could not help la- 
menting the loſs the public will 
ſuſtain in being deprived of fo uſe- 
ful a member. The perſon I mean 


is, or rather was, the reputable and 
learned Mr. Noordhogg (1 adhere 


to 
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to the true Dutch orthography) 
whoſe merit as an author and a man 
was, before this fatal diſaſter, ſo 
equally poiſed, that the niceſt ob- 


. ſerver could not ſay which of them 


preponderated. His extreme mo- 
deſty was ſuch, that he never put 
his name to any performance but 
once; and that, it is ſaid, he did 
not write, but with wonderful la- 
bour worked it up from old mate- 
rials. It is owing to this exceſs of 
modeſty, that his name is ſo little 
known; a fault I fhall endeavour to 
rectify, by informing the. public that 
this luminary (now ſunk, it is much 
to be feared, in everlaſting darkneſs) 
conducted, to the great emolument 
of his maſter, the arduous and vari- 
ous. employments of reviſor, ſuper- 
viſor, editor, .critic, and putter- 
together cf that fund of erudition 
the London magazine. He was, be- 
fore his late - misfortune, inconteſt- 
ably a perſon of the moſt extenſive 

abilities, 
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abilities, both natural and acquired. 
He knew all languages, underſtood 
all arts, all ſciences; nothing came 
amiſs to him: he judged, praiſed, 
cenſured, or beſpattered, with a 
truly critical, diſcerning, and im- 
partial ſpirit, every work that came 
in his way, and all by a kind of 
intuitive knowledge, unknown to 
any of his cotemporary brothers of 
the quill, for he could do this with- 
out even reading a line in any of 
them, or knowing any thing of their 
authors. So great a facility had he 
in writing, that, with the help of © 
a journeyman or two, he eould pro- 
duce you a Hiſtory and Survey of 
London and Weſtminſter, a Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, a 
Bible, with notes explanatory, criti- 
cal, geographical, ſcientifical, or- 


thodoxical, heterodoxical, metaphy- 
fical, &c. cc. &c. in more volumes 


in folio than they tock him weeks 
in compiling ; but the work © which 
did 
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did him the greateſt honour, and 
which will be a perpetual monu- 
ment of his great and amazing 
abilities, as well as of that univerſal 
philanthropy which influenced him 
in all his purſuits, is his Complete 
Permin-Killer. Here, whether we 
conſider him as a citizen, a natura- 
liſt, a botaniſt, a mechanic, or a 
philoſopher, he ſhines forth with 
redoubled ſplendour. His obſerva- 
tions are fo judicious, his deſcrip- 
tions of the various claſſes of vermin, ' 
his traps for catching, and recipes 
for deftroying every diſtinct ſpecies 
of them, are truly wonderful, and 
every way worthy of ſo uncommon 
a genius; but, as if it was intended 
that nothing on earth . ſhould be 
perfect, there is one thing wanting 
to make this elaborate work what 
he calls it, a Complete hiſtory of 
Vermin, fince he has. forgot to de- 
ſcribe a ſpecies that come under that 
denomination, which have of late 
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abilities, both natural and acquired. 


He knew all languages, underſtood 
all arts, all ſciences; nothing came 
amiſs to him: he judged, praiſed, 
cenſured, or beſpattered, with a 
truly critical, diſcerning, and im- 
partial ſpirit, every work that came 
in his way, and all by a kind of 
intuitive knowledge, unknown to 
any of his cotemporary brothers of 
the quill, for he could do this with- 
out even reading a line in any of 
them, or knowing any thing of their 
authors. So great a facility had he 
in writing, that, with the help of © 
a journeyman or two, he eould pro- 
duce you a Hiſtory and Survey of 
London and Weſtminſter, a Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, a 
Bible, with notes explanatory, criti- 
cal, geographical, ſcientifical, or- 
thodoxical, heterodoxical, metaphy- 
ſical, &c. &c. &c. in more volumes 
in folio than they tock him weeks 
in —— 3 Hut the work which 
did 
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dd him the greateſt honour, and 
which will be a perpetual monu- 
ment of his great and amazing 
abilities, as well as of that univerſal 
philanthropy which influenced him 
in all his purſuits, is his Complete 
Vermin-Killer. Here, whether we 
conſider him as a citizen, a natura- 
liſt, a botaniſt, a mechanic, or a 
philoſopher, he ſhines forth with 
redoubled ſplendour. His obſerva- 
tions are ſo judicious, his deſcrip- 
tions of the various claſſes of vermin, ' 
his traps for catching, and recipes 
for deftroying every diſtinct ſpecies 
of them, are truly wonderful, and 
every way worthy of ſo uncommon 
a genius; but, as if it was intended 
that nothing on earth . ſhould be 
perfect, there is one thing wanting 
to make this elaborate work what 
he calls it, a Complete hiſtory of 
Vermin, ſince he has forgot to de- 
ſcribe a ſpecies that come under that 
denomination, which have of late 

a . 


almoſt impenetrable. It delights in 
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years made its appearance, called by 
the literati the Minor Critic, a name 
ſuppoſed to be given. it from the 
great delight it takes in- creeping into 
and defilng books. I would, there- 


fore, recommend it to the proprietor 


of the copy to get one of his preſent 
beſt hands to ſupply this . deficiency 
in his next edition, which may eaſily 


be done (provided he underſtands + 
Dutch) by conſulting the diſſertation 


of Mynheer Harmen Van Butterkin, 
where he will find a very accurate 


*deſcription of this animal. 


„It is, ſays he, of the reptile kind, 
and though of a very formidable ap- 


pearance, is the moſt harmleſs crea- 


ture breathing, but rendered ſo only 
by its being deſtitute of every power 
to do hurt, (which it ſeems much 
inclined to) it having neither teeth, 


ſting, horns, or claws ; but nature, 


to make it ſome amends for this 
want, hath furniſhed it with a head 


dark 
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dark holes, and never makes its ap- 
pearance in the light for fear of 
danger. Its food, if that may be 
called ſo which | affords nouriſh- 
ment, and is voided undig eſted, is 
printed books, over which it runs 
precipitately, and ſeems to devour 
with great eagerneſs, leaving at the 
ſame time its excrements behind, 
but which eaſily blow off with the 


lighteſt breath, and without any 


ſtain to be ſeen.“ ä 

This is the ſubſtance of what 
Mynheer Harmen Van Butterkin ſays 
of this ridiculous animal; but as 
he has not poiuted out any me- 
thod whereby it is to be deſtroyed, 


it were earneſtly to be wiſhed that 


the Laudable Society for the En- 


couragement of Uſeful Arts would 


offer a handfome reward to any one 
who ſhould make fo valuable a diſ- 


covery. 


ADVICE 
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| 

hs, 
ADVICE ro 4 LOVER 
t | 

| A $ O N G. 


| | I. 
Ce ASE, ſond youth, in time give over, 
| Think what 'tis you ſue to gain! 


Chloe, tho' ſo. much you love her, 
When enjoy'd you'll then diſdain, 


II. 


j Wou'd you wiſh the pleaſure laſting, 
| | Fly enjoyment and be wiſe z 
Eve, an apple raſhly taſting, 
; Loſt our parents Paradiſe. 
| 


HI, 


What is grandeur, wealth, or power? 
Toys that pleaſe at diſtant view; 
All their charms, poſſeſs'd an hour, 


Fade, as Chloe's will with you. 


— 2 


IV. 


Then nor ſtrive, nor longer trifle 
For a conqueſt, which when won, 
Will your tender paſſion ſtifle, 
And you'll find yourſelf undone, 


— 
_ — - * - 
IW Gy. = T——ä rope 7'479 _ 


_—_ 


On 


— — — 
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O N 
RURAL SIMPLICITY, 
In a LETTER from a Gentleman 10 


hits Friend. 


Dear CHARLES, 


Yo U will excuſe my filence 
to your laſt letter, when I inform 


you, I am but this moment re- 


turned from a long ramble, I lately 
made into a diſtant county. In ſhort, 
I came to a determination in June 
laſt, to diſprove that ſentiment of 
yours, and of many others, that 
peace, innocence, and rural ſim- 
plicity, is no where to be found but 
in paſtoral romances,” 

You may remember when I laſt 
ſaw you, we had a long argument, 
in which you endeavoured to per- 


ſuade me that the race of ſhepherds 


and ſhepherdefles were extinct : that 
there 


— 2 — — — — _ 
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there were only a few ſun-burnt hags 
who aſſumed the latter title, whilſt 
the admired name of ſhepherd is now 
devolved to ſome rude clown who 
never was worth either a crook or 
ſcrip; but who occahonally, drove 
cows, tended ſheep, and fed hogs, 
at the will of his employer. | 

Determined to confute theſe 
wicked notions of yours, I ſet out on 
a ramble unknown to any one in 
that ſweet month, in which the coun- 
try is the moſt beautiful garden in 
Nature. | 

I travelled above an hundred miles 
from the metropolis, and arriving at 
a large town, in a romantic and 
pleaſant county, I diſmiſſed my 
chaiſe 1 my ſervants, being deter- 
mined ramble alone, into the 
moſt . lee and "Ny ſpot 


T could find. 


I accordingly mounted my horſe, 
and amuſed myſelf till towards even- 


ing in viewing proſpects inexpreſſibly 
delightful ; 
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delightful; and at length arrived at 
the moſt perfect ſolitude I ever be- 
held. The fituation was delicately 
romantic, if rocks, covered with 
the greeneſt -verdure, woods, which 
were impervious to the noon-day*'s 
ſun, and a beautiful river, which 
tell in natural caſcades among thoſe 
rocks, could make it ſo. I ſtopped 
my horſe for a few minutes, to con- 
template with rapture and admira- 
tion, ſuch an aſſemblage of natural 
beauties. _ 

„Here, faid I, I will fix my reſi- 
dence: ah, my friend (continued 
I, addre fling myſelf in idea to you) 
I have at laſt found the ſweet abode 
of ſolitude herſelf. ——I am convinced 
here muſt reign the | moſt perfect 
ſimplicity, the moſt pure and un- 
corrupted manners in thoſe few cot- 
tages I ſee ſcattered in that flowery 
valley.” 

Delighted with the idea of enjoy- 


ing paſtoral _ eaſe, and rural felicity, 
| I um- 


— — ooo — 


— 2 * 
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I imagined, in oppoſition to your pro- 
fane opinions that I ſhould find the 
names of Phebe, or Amaryllis, en- 
graven on every tree; and that the 
race of Colin Clout and Corin were 
not yet extinct. 

I] was determined to finiſh writ- 
ing thoſe paſtorals I began laſt ſum- 
mer, in a retreat which it was im- 
poſſible but the muſes muſt favour 


by their preſence. 


I looked round this enchanting 
ſcene, in hopes of ſpying ſome 
cottage where I might fix my abode 
for the ſummer months; when, on 
the declivity of a romantic preci- 
pice, I eſpied a ſmall, low farm 
houſe; the beauty of whoſe ſitua- 
tion was much heightened by a 
natural caſcade, which guſhing out 
from the fide of the rock, formed 
a beautiful ftream in the valley be- 
neath; and after paſſing through 
a meadow covered with flowers, bent 
its courſe to a corn mill at a little 


diſtance. 


I was 
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J was in ſome ſmall. dilemma, 
whether I ſhould not (being fond 
of water) prefer the mill to the 
farm; but as I was always an 
enemy to noiſe, I rejected the mill, 
and choſe the quiet ſituation of the 
farm: but how to get down the 
precipice to it was the difficulty; 
and this very difficulty, as it is 
with every thing elſe in life, made 
me more eager to enjoy its plea- 
ſures. At laſt, after much perll 
and danger of breaking my neck, 
I gained the hottom of the preci- 
pice, which brought me to a lit- 
tle winding path, through a ſhrubby 
kind of wildefneſs, in the middle 
of which was fituated this farm- 
houſe. I was delighted with the 
ſimple ſcenes, which preſented them 
ſelves: I could not enough admire 
the broods of young chickens, 
which were ſcattered over the little 
green plat at the door, or the 
cleanly milk pail, which hung upon 

the 
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the ſtile, and I was not a little 
pleaſed with the. good old houſe 
dog, who lay “ outſtretched and 
ſnoring,” under a large gooſeberry 
buſh, at the door. 

Theſe rural ſcenes, to me, who 
have been confined theſe fix months 
to the ſmoak and noiſe of the 
great city, were infinitely pleaſing : 
but I was ſtill more delighted, 
when I ſpied in a kind of ruſtic 
arbour, ſeated on a bank of ca- 
momile, the good dame herſelf buſy 
at her ſpinning wheel, her kerchief 
whiter than the driven ſnow, and 
her apron © more blue than the 
hare-bell of the vale,” gave me the 
moſt favourable impreſſion of her 
houſewifry. | 

I accoſted her as civilly as I could, 
and enquired if ſhe had any rooms 
in her houſe to let. 

« Alack-aday, Sir, (ſaid the good 
woman) none I fear fit for ſuch a 


great gentleman as yourſelf, (My 
dreſs 
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dreſs was a laced frock, and hat) 
I have indeed (ſhe continued) two 
rooms in the houſe I keep for the 
ſquire our landlord, who comes once 
in a twelvemonth, at Chriſtmas time; 
but the worſt is, your honour (the 
beforementioned dreſs, Charles, drew 
on me this title) would not like to 
be ſo far from a town.---We are ſix- 
teen long miles from any.” 

I was in raptures to hear this, 
and aſſured her, I liked her houſe 
the better on that. very account 
In ſhort, we ſoon ſtruck up a bar- 
gain. I found ſhe was extremely 
communicative; which I have often 
obſerved in moſt -people of an open 
nature, is more the effect of benevo- 
lence than impertinence. She ſhewed 
me the chief part of her houſe, per- 
haps cleaner than many palaces, and 
would, unaſked, conduct me into 
her dairy, which ſhe called her 
pride. © Aye (faid I) my good dame, 
here you ſhine, indeed!“ 

TI 1. - K Her 
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Her honeſt countenance brightened 
with pleaſure. 
lt is tolerably neat, Sir, conſi- 
dering we have four cows; and 
though I keep a ſeryant girl, 1 
make all the butter with my own 
hands.“ | 

„There (faid I) you are right: 

—— Girls are apt to be careleſs. —— 
But pray, continued I, what family 
have you'? (for as yet I had feen 
no mortal but herſelf) are you 2 
1 | widow-?” | 
1 No, I bleſs God (ſhe replied) 
[ my maſter (for ſo ſhe called her 
] huſband) is in yonder hayfield---and 
; my only ſon Joey and the maid 
are raking after the cart---and I have 
three daughters.” 

I naturally ſuppoſed they, too, were 
making hay, or feeding the poultry ; 
but was out in my conjecture, as you 

will hereafter find. | 
The good woman now conducted 
me up ſtairs to ſhew me the beſt bed- 
chamber, 
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chamber, which I was to © occupy, 
and. I was greatly pleaſed with the 
patch-work quilt, which covered a 
neat bed, the curtains of which 
ſhe informed me, were her oon 
ſpinning : a rare proof of induſtry 1 
as the little ſprigged window curtain, 
and the exact arrangement of ſome 
delft-ware on the free-ſtone chimney- 
piece gave an air of neatneſs to the 
whole room. The floor was rubbed 
bright enough to ſee one's face in; the 
effects of which over-houſewifry, 
had well nigh coſt me a terrible 
fall, in ſtepping haſtily to the win- 
dow to examine a very beautiful 

proſpect. 
From my apartment I was con- 
ducted down into a little garden by 
my kind | hoſteſs, in which ſhe had 
ſufficiently ſhewn her taſte for pinks 
and carnations, 'and indeed flowers 
of all kinds, which intermingled their 
ſweets, by covering a ſmall parterre, 
which was cut out in a variety of 
K 2 knots, 
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knots, and edged by a neat border of 
box. The whole was a per̃ſect wilder- 
neſs of ſweets. The balmy breath 
of evening exhaled the freſhneſs. of 
the opening roſe, and branching honey- 


ſuckle. 
——— Ihe gentle gales, 
« Fanning their odorif'rous wings, diſpens'd 


3 Native perſumes, and whiſperd whence they | 


« ſtole 


Their balmy ſpoils.” 


A range of bee-hives compleated 


the rural ſcene. By the fide of this 


little flowery ſpot, ran a ſmall mur- 
muring brook, on the banks of which 
was formed by nature an arbour of 
the branches of willows. I fat 
down on a bank of wild thyme, 
to contemplate this aſſemblage of 
rural beauties. In truth, nothing 
could exceed them. The diſtant 
fall of waters, the lowing of herds, 


the gentle hum of bees, who were 


collect- 8 
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collecting their evening ſweets, from 
an adjacent field of blooming heans, 
——hilſt the plaintive Philemel, 
now began to tune, in Milton's 
phraſe, © her love-laboured ſong,” 
But above all a moaning ſtock-dove, 
in the neighbouring grove, and the 
moon, which was juſt now begin- 
ning to riſe in “ clouded * 

attracted my attention. 

&« T have at length (exclaimed I, in 
a kind of rapture) found rural peace, 
and genuine fimplicity !” 

I was juſt meditating in what man- 
ner I ſhould begin my ſecond paſtoral, 
when my good hoſteſs acquainted me, 
my ſupper was ready. 

She conducted me into a ſmall 
parlour, in which were ftrewed, in 
various parts of it, a great quantity 
of lavender, marygolds, roſemary, and 
other odoriferous herbs, which my 
careful landlady had already began 
Preſerving for the winter. She made 
a number of apologies for what ſhe 

F K 2 called 
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called my homely repaſt. It was ſerved 
with a neatneſs which became its ſimple 
elegance, and conſiſted of new laid eggs, 
butter freſh from the churn, ſtrawber- 
ries and cream, and honey from the 
rock. 

I retired early to reſt, delighted 

with my new ſituation; and poſhbly 
its novelty was one of its greateſt 
charms. 
Ah (thought I, before I com- 
poſed myſelf to ſleep) what are 'the 
falſe pomp of gilded apartments, to 
be compared to the neat, humble 
abode of frugal induſtry ? What 
are the noiſe, diſſipation and riot of 
the great town, in its higheſt enjoy- 
ments, when placed in competition 
with the ſweet, ſilent tranquillity I 
enjoy, thus ſequeſtered, in this quiet 
dwelling? ? 

With theſe We J inſenſibly 
dropt aſleep ;——but, alas! I = 
found my fine reflections, had 
reality been made in vain; as, — 

one 
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ene o'clock in the morning, I was 
awakened by a moſt confuſed noiſe 
of ſeveral females, who came clat- 
tering up ſtairs with their French- 
| heeled ſhoes, giggling, hoydening, 
and romping all the way to their 
chamber, which unfortunately was 
as cloſe as poſhble to mine, divided 
only by a thin partition, I could 
diſtin&tly hear the words of one, 
« I die to know if he is a young 
man.” And of another, © I wonder 
whether he is handſome! La, my 
dear, I ſhall be all impatience till 
I fee him.” 

Who, or what theſe ladies were, 
1 could not conceive; as I had not 
heard my landlady mention the leaſt 
ſyllable of any other lodgers. 
The noiſy faſhionable expreſſions J 
now heard, but ill agreed with the 
ſimple quiet and rural peace I had 
promiſed myſelf to enjoy.——Not a 
wink of reſt could I get, for the 
clamour of the ladies tongues. And 


K 4 betwixt 
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betwixt violent laughings, I could 


hear the epithets of toad, devil, &c. 


&c. bandied from one to the other, 
with all the freedom of ſpeech of 
the higheſt bred lady in town. My 
aſtoniſhment was inconceivably great 
s you will eafily imagine. I 
waited with the utmoſt umpatience 
for the morning, when towards 
it, I dropt into a ſhort ſlumber, 
which, however, I was again 
awakened from, by a violent knock- 
ing at the chamber door of the 
ladies, which was juſt at the head 
of my bed. 

« Miſs Fanny, miſs Fanny, (ſaid 
the perſon, who was thundering at 
the door, and who was the maid of 
the houſe) I have got a card for you 
from the miſs Boulters at the mill. 
They preſent their compliments, 
and deſire to know if you will 
make a party at quadrille to-morrow 
evening at irs. Fi 880 if you 
will go to the 

8 Heavens 
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„Heavens (interrupted the lady 
within) thoſe Boulters peſter me to 
death. My compliments, and I 
have been engaged this fortnight for 
to-morrow on Tueſday I ſhall 
have a fmall party at home we 


have engagements | for a month to 
come.” 


Away tript the maid' with her 
meſſage. I liſtened, but heard no 
more. 

„ Heavens (aid I) am 1 buds > 
----] am ſurely in the centre of the 
politeſt ſquare in London, rather 
than in a folitary cottage, an hundred 
miles from the metropolis.” 

At length the ſervant maid came 
to open my window... EE 

„ Pray, young woman,” faid: 
3 

My name, Sir, is Cicely,“ an- 
ſwered the girl. 

« Well (ſaid I impatiently) no- 
matter for your name :---I want 
to know who thoſe ladies are who 

K 5 arrived 
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arrived here laſt night, or rather 
this morning.---Do they come from 
London? I did not know of any o- 
ther lodgers.” | 

« Lodgers! Sir, (ſaid the girl in 
great aſtoniſhment) there is nobody 
in the houſe but my maſter, and 
dame, and the three miſles.” 

% What miſſes ?” ſaid I. 

« My maſter's daughters, Sir,” 

J had heard enough. 

„% Ah! (thought I) ſimplicity, 
where art thou flown? muſt I ſeek 
thee in the Hebride Iſles; or in the 
wild woods of America ?” 1 

Cicely, however, informed me, 
the miſſes had been rather late the 
night before, as my had been to 
a play. 

SA pay 7” ne I. 

„Tes, Sir. Farmer Figg has lett 

his barn to a ſet of play-folks--- 

here juſt at the bottom of the lane, 

and the miſſes goes every night: and 

— the play is the Moor and Venus.“ 
| I bleſſed 
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I blefled myſelf at what I 
heard. | 
On my return from a walk, after 
breakfaſt, at paſt ten in the morn- 
ing, I fauntered through the kitchen, 
where the miſſes were juſt fat down 
to their morning tea.----The eldeſt 
had on a dirty white gown, drawn. 
through the pocket holes, the ſe- 
cond was reading aloud ſome rap- 
turous ſcenes in a tragedy, and the 
youngeſt was combing a.dirty. lap... 
dog. I was ſhocked to ſee the 
boldneſs with which they. gazed on 
me, an - abſolute ſtranger, and I re- 
tired to my apartment as much diſ- 
guſted as mortified with the noiſe 
and diſſipation I heard below ſtairs. 
My good dame was buſied in. her 
dairy; and I found, from a very miſ- 
taken fondneſs for her children, ſhe 
had ſuffered them to amuſe themſelves 
juſt as they thought proper. | 

At night I was again diſturbed 


as- before 28 the day following 
not 
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not a little ſurpriſed to fee three 
card- tables filled with company; fo 
that one miglit, with propriety, dig- 
nify the meeting with the appella- 
tion of a {ſmall rout. Farmers 
daughters, an exciſeman, or two, a 
ſhop keeper's lady and daughter, &c. 
made up this reſpectable aſſembly. 

I ſoon began to be heartily ſick of 
my ſituation. My paſtoral muſe for- 
ſook me; indeed, my mind was 
as little now inclined to write poetry, 
as if I had been in a bear garden. 
i began to think you were right in 
your opinion of rural ſimplcity, and 
that a general deprivation of man- 
ners is taking place in every ſtation 
of life. I, however, ftill hoped to 
meet with a ſhepherd at leaſt; as to 
a ſhepherdeſs, I was not a little diſ- 
appointed, for in paſſing one morn- 
ing through a meadow in which 
were a great number of ſheep, I 
faw a young woman fitting on the 
graſs, picking flowers, and apparently 
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(as T thought) watching the. 


flock. 


J accoſted her with, „So my pretty 


maid,---what, you are 89 your 
api * 


The girl ſtared upon me with great 


aſtoniſhment; and with the moſt aſ- 
ſured, impudent air, L ever ſaw, an- 
ſwered me very pertly, Pretty maid ! 
——and tending ſheep ! not I, in- 
deed. Pray, Sir, (toſſing her head) 
know who you are ſpeaking to, I 
am no farmer's hirelng, but came 
here to gather flowers to adorn my 
hair, in the part I am to play this 
evening of Statira, in Alexander 
the Great, in the theatre, at the 
bottom of the valley. Tend ſheep, 
indeed !——no, I thank my ſtars, I 
can get more upon the ſtage, even 
in my former profeſſion, which was 
that of the third wire- dancer, at 
Sadler's Wells.“ 

I left her majeſty, Statira, not a 


little confounded, that J had miſ⸗ 
| taken 
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taken a ſtrolling player for an inno- 
cent ſhepherdeſs. 

I found a general depravity of 
manners, even in the moſt ſordid 
hut of poverty; not a day paſſed, 
but I ſaw the miſerable inhabitants 
of a few ſtraggling cottages, ſip- 
ping their tea MW every day, 
ſurrounded by a ſet of rag- 
ged children, ** 1 ſcarcely bread 
to eat. 


The family of the Primioſes, - 


(the name of the people where I 
lodged) were not more depraved 
in their manners than their neigh- 
bours. The follies of the great 
are as contagious as their vices. If 
you ſhould wonder how ſuch a 
country girl as Fanny Primroſe. 
could get the faſhionable phraſes ſhe 
made uſe of, with the habit of idle- 
nels with which ſhe had infected 
her ſiſters, I ſhould ſay, that ſhe 
had a couſin, who had a couſin, who 


waited on à lady in town, which 
couſin 
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couſin ſometimes viſited at the farm, 
whoſe cuſtom it was to bring with 
her from London ſome of the worft 
kind of books for their reading, 
every one of which theſe girls had 
_ Almoſt got by heart — and to com- 
pleat their ruin, once in a ſummer, 
(that peſt of ſociety) a ſet of ſtrolling 
players occupied a barn in the vi 
lage, where they exhibited a few 
looſe, bombaſt ſpeeches, which they 
called plays. 

On my aſking one day for a book, 
one of the girls brought me a vo- 
lume of the new Atalantis, which 
I returned directly with viſible marks 
of diſpleaſure on my countenance. 
I could not help remonſtrating to 
the fond miſtaken mother on the 
occaſion, telling her, that I feared 
her daughters were in the high 
road to ruin. She could not be 
brought to believe it, and thought 
it hard to deprive the poor things, 

| | as 
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as ſhe called them, of a little / inno- 
cent pleaſure. 

Not able to endure the riot and 
noiſes of this houſe any longer, 1 
tried to find rural peace, and ſim- 
plicity of manners in a ſmall cot- 
tage, about a mile from thence, 
where the family confiſted of only 
a man and his wife: but alas! I 
was worſe here than even before; as 
I faw; the day after my arrival, a 
ſkittle ground under my window, to 
which conſtantly every evening, after 
they had 'done work, all the idle fel- 
lows, for miles round, reſorted . 
The ſwearing, quarrelling, and fight- 
ing, which now for four hours eve- 
ry evening, I was witneſs to, was not 
to be endured. 

As you are well acquainted with 
the ſtrictneſs of my morals, I need 
not ſay, I thought it my duty to 
reprimand the behaviour of © theſe 
idle fellows; but I got only abuſe 

for 
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for my pains with a volley of 
oaths ; telling me, © It was ſtrange 


indeed, if a ſet of hard-working, 
e induſtrious men, could not, after 


& the * labour of the day was over, 


„% amuſe themſelves with a little in- 


* nocent paſtime, without being 


„called to an account for it, by a 
damned iraperanent fellow.” 
You may imagine I left the houſe 


immediately,” I went to the next 
village, and ſtopt in a ſolitary part 
of it, at a low houſe, where 1 
hired an apartment, in which 1 
hoped I ſhould enjoy peace at leaſt ; 
as the family was ſo very ſmall, that 
it conliſted only of a mother and her 


ſon; a young man, whom, on my 


arrival, I did not ſee. But, alas, here 
F was waked the next morning by 
the moſt diſagreeable of all ſounds 
the tooting of a learner, on the 
German flute, directly under my 
window. This, you muſt imagine 


to me, who have, you know, a par- 


ticular 
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ticular taſte for muſic, was dreadful : 
and my impatience was ſufficiently 
exerciſed, in being obliged to hear, 
for three hours together, the four firſt 
bars of -Foote's minuet, and the laſt 
part of an old trumpery march, played 
at leaſt fifty times over, in the moſt 
wretched manner. 

At breakfaſt the old woman in- 
formed me, that her fon was by 
trade a hair-dreſſer; and that he 
taught the violin and German 
flute. | 
The young man now appeared; 
the greateſt coxcomb I ever faw.--- 
He put a paper in my hand, ſetting - 
forth that he © dreſſed hair in the 
neweſt French taſte, either in a 
“rape toupee, or in ſcolloped, 
promiſcuous, regular, or irregular 
&« curls;' adding, when he pre- 
ſented the bill, that he hoped he 
„might have the honour of taking 
„care of my head.” I replied, ra- 
ther peeviſhly, that I wore a wig. 

Three 
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Three or four miſſes now came 
in, from the neighbouring village, 
to have their hair dreſt, which they 
begged might be in the neweſt 
French taſte. 2523 

I was much diſguſted at what 
had paſſed, and on my retiring . to 
my room, could not help exclaim- 
ing, „Heavens! is this rn ſum- 

plicity ?” 

The girls heads were now, as 1 
ſaw from my window, ſent away 
with their hair exactly copied from 
the engraved heads of the moſt 
faſhionable ladies prefixed to the 
yearly memorandum. pocket books. 
My pity for their folly prevented 
me from laughing heartily at ſuch 
a ſet of Gorgons. 

The ſcraping of a wretched violin in 
the evening, with the pipings of a Ger- 
man flute, determined me to leave the 

houſe the very next day, which I 
did early: but I found it impoſ- 
ſible to get another lodging in 
| that 


. 
a, = 
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that part of the country : no family 
would admit me, as I underſtood, 
from the variety of houſes I had 
lodged in, and I was every where 
called by the name of the diſcontented 
gentleman. 

; Heartily diſguſted with all I had 
ſeen, and in deſpair of ever meet- 
ing with genuine ſimplicity, in a nation 
which is ſo” over-run with falſe-taſte, 
I determined at once to ſet out for 
London again, and to content myſelf, 
once every day, with a walk in St. 
James Park. 

- As I was riding to the next great 
town, where I intended to hire a 
poſt-chaiſe for my journey, I over- 
took a gentleman likewiſe on horſe- 
back, whom, by the purple houſing 
to his ſaddle, and by his dreſs and 
manner, I gueſſed to be a clerg * 
man. | 
He bade 'me good morrow wich 
that kind of chearful | benevolence, 
which is always the effect of a 
1 good 
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good heart. We very oon entered 
into chat, and he informed me 
(unaſked) that he had the cure of 
ſouls (as he phraſed it) of the neigh- 
bouring pariſn, and that he was then 
going- to the viſitation, at the next 
town. I was much pleaſed with the 
converſation of this good man. As 
we rode together, he viewed me 
attentively; and at length aſked me, 
if I belonged to thoſe parts. | 

As bis openneſs of behaviour had 
baniſhed all reſerve on my part, I fairly 
owned to him the cauſe of my taking fo 
long a journey into a remote county 
from London, merely to enjoy rural 
ſimplicity, with the genuine, pure, 
uncorrupted manners of the coun- 
try. : 

The gentleman tan upon me 
with the utmoſt , amazement, as if 
he believed me bereft of my 
ſenſes. FO I 
Indeed, 
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„Indeed, Sir, (he feplied) you 
aſtoniſh me. Simplicity !|——uncor- 
rupted manners of the country 
Alas !——2 general taſte for luxury, 
diſhpation, and what is falſely 
called pleaſure, is univerſal. ——You 
may talk of your London vices, but 
be aſſured, there is not a fingle 
ſpecies of idleneſs, or profligacy of 
manners, but what: we abound in, 
as well as the moſt populous city 
on earth. Human nature is the 
fame every where. The pooreſt 
hamlets, in the moſt remote parts 
of England, have their wakes, their 
drunken revels, and debaucheries 
of every kind. I aſſure you, in 
my own little pariſh, not an even- 
ing paſſes in the meaneſt cottage, 
but the women (whilſt their huſ- 
bands are gone to get drunk at the 
ale-houſe) fit down to their tea, 
and then to a greaſy pack of cards, 


as conſtantly as they go to bed and 
oth to 


* 
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/ to ſleep ——When I was a young 
man like yourſelf, I imagined ſhep- 
herds were piping in every grove, 
and that ſhepherdeſſes were tending 
their flocks in every meadow. 
T am not che continued) talking 
of the degeneracy of the age, for 
I am fully perſuaded, that in all 
ages, and in every nation and cli- 
mate, we may fee the ſame paſſions, 
affections, and appetites, mingled 
together with the ſame virtues, 
and the ſame vices. Though 
our forms and modes are different, 
yet human nature, we may de- 
pend on it, has always been in- 
variably the ſame. I am not going, 
in a lamentable ſtrain, to exclaim 
that vice was never ſo triumphant, 
or that the times, were never ſo 
wicked as the preſent; for in truth, 
believe there is no manner of 
difference. As to rural ſimplicity, 
and country innocence of manners, 
which you, Sir, have been in ſearch 

of, 
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of, you might have continued your 
| Purſuit of them till dooms-day, and 
been equally diſappointed. The 
reigning taſte of the preſent age 
is diflipation, and a variety of idle 
purſuits, which go under the name 
of pleaſure. The country catches 
the follies from the town: and if the 
fine London lady has her routs, 
morning auctions, and pantheon, 
&c. the peaſant's wife has her 
tea-drinking parties, and her daily 
junkets, though her children may 
not have a ſhoe to their feet. 
If the libertine, in high life, 
has his dice, his kept miſtreſs, 
and his running horſes, the coun- 
try clown, in the remoteſt corner 
of the kingdom, will have his game 
at all fours, his trull, and his 
drunken quarrels, at a bull-beat- 
ing. With reſpect to the times, 
I have always obſerved the days 
of good old queen Elizabeth, as ſhe 
1s called, are always quoted on theſe 

occaſions ; 
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occaſions in compariſon to the pre- 
ſent. ——— Aye, they cry) thoſe 
were days indeed! women then 
were notable houſewifes, —hoſpita- 
lity was then inſeparable from the 
character of a nobleman.”---Perhaps 
this may be true, but I would bet 
a ſmall' wager, that the age I ſpeak 
of was not a jot wiſer or better 
than the preſent. Mankind was; 
and ever will be, the ſame, with 
regard to a thirſt for pleaſure, 
though the- opinions and modes of 
enjoying it, differ in every cen- 
tury.“ 
My worthy and ſenſible fellow- 
traveller now was obliged to end 
his converſation, as we were juſt ar- 
rived at the large town from which 
I was to take poſt-chaiſe for Lon- 
den. I parted from the good man 
with that kind of regret, which 
one cannot help feeling, in being 
ſeparated from thoſe with whom 
one would wiſh to .commence -a 
Vol.. I. L durable 
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durable friendſhip, and which at the 
ſame time, there is very little proba- 
bility of enjoying, —as in the above 
caſe. | 5 

T invited this gentleman moſt hear- 

tily to my habitation in town ;——but 
he ſhook his head. 
I have no deſire (ſaid he) to 
take a London journey, alono. Not that 
J pretend to avoid it on account of 
your town follies, and diſſipations, 
(for they are the ſame in all places) 
but I fam tied to my, cure, which, 
with a ſmall income of barely; fifty 
pounds a year, I find it no eaſy matter 
to maintain a _ vite, and eight 
„ 

Here we e parted, and 1 fin ſhed the 
remainder of my journey alone. Yeſ- 
terday I arrived- in town, and am deter- 
mined to take the earlieſt opportunity 
of recommending the worthy clergy- 
man to our biſhop, for the living 
of L—, when it becomes . vacant, 
which is a rector of four hundred 
Pounds per annum. 1 1 

Il am 
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I am now going to finiſh my paſto- 
' rals at laſt, in the ſmoke of London, 
at my lodgings near Charing Croſs, 
inſtead of the pure air and romantic 


bank of willows, by the ſide of the 
brook at S——, 


13 
40 tid peace of mind, 
** Whence pleaſure borrows taſte, 
„ Daughter of virtue ! whither art thou fled ? 


% To what calm cottage, to what blameleſs ſhade, 


Far from this iſle?“ 
Adieu, dear friend, 
Jam 


ever yours, &c. 


7 L 2 ON 
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1 WS 


TRERE is no virtue ſo much 
talked of, nor perhaps ſo little 
underſtood as this duty. The ge- 
nerality of the world confine it 
wholly to alms-giving: they have 
no other idea of charity. People 
of middling, or ſtraitened circum- 
ſtances, continually cry, I cannot 
be charitable, becauſe I am not 
rich:” which is a plain proof in 
what light they underſtand this wir- 
tue. Whereas, it is, in fact, an 
univerſal benevolence and affection, 
extended to every created Being. 
It is, to be candid interpreters of 
the 
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the actions of others; to lament + 
their failings; to be ready to mi- 
tigate and excuſe their faults; to 
pray for our enemies, our perſe- 
cutors and ſlanderers; to inſtruct the 
ignorant, to ſooth the afflicted ;-— 
In fine, to overlook the frailties, and 
do all in our power, to relieve, 
aſſiſt, and alleviate the diſtreſſes of our 
fellow- creatures. 
Our bleſſed Saviour lays the oreatelt 2 
ſtreſs on that part of this great duty, 
which relates to the love of our 
neighbour : it ſeems his .darling pre-- 
He ſays, in St. John, xv. 12. 
& this is my commandment, that 
ye love one another” And the 
Apoſtle tells us, o dwell in God; 
who is love.“ 

Above all things. we ſhould en- 
deavour after this univerſal bene- 
volence: for as all virtuous diſpo- 
ſitions are acquired by acts of vir- 
tue, it is impoſſible we ſhould 

„ acquire 
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acquire the diſpoſition of univerſal 
love, unleſs we univerſally practiſe 
it. The whole Chriſtian religion is 
an inſtitution of love; of the love 
of God to man ; of man to his fellow 
creatures, a | 

That the particular branch of cha- 
rity of alms-giving, is attended with 
the moſt exalted ſatisfaction, that a 
good man can receive, is well known 
to thoſe whoſe circumſtances enable 
them to enjoy the delightful plea- 
ſure of feeding the hungry, and 
cloathing the naked. It is ſo highly 
pleaſing and acceptable to God, that 
Chriſt makes the finat ſentence of 
the laſt judgment to depend on 
it, „Come, ye blefſed of my fa- 
ther (ſays he) inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you. For I was an 
bungred, and ye gave me meat, &c.“ 
Nay, this duty is ſo highly accepta- 
ble, that he looks upon all offices of 
charity and compaſhon to the poor, 
as inftanues uf kindneſs done to him- 


ſelf. 
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ſelf. (St. Matthew xxxv. 40.) Ina(- 
much as ye have done it unto the 


leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 


done it unto me.” 

But let not thoſe unhappy perſons 
ho- are in low, or ſtraitened cir- 
cumſtances, imagine that they have it 
not in their power to be charitable, 
becauſe they have it not in their 


power to give alms; for there are 
an infinite number of other ways 


of practiſing this heavenly virtue, 
as the deſign of this littte Eſſay is 
to ſhew. Let not thoſe be dif; 
couraged, who cannot fubſcribe to 
a magnificent hoſpital, 'or- any other 
great and public work of the like 


nature: If they have not pounds to 


beſtow in works- of charity, let them 
conſider - how precious, how exqui- 
ſitely meritorious, in the ſight of 
our Bleſſed Saviour, was the widow's 
mite. 

Arpaſia, a lady in very ſtraitened 
_ circumſtances, is a ſhining proof 
L4 how 


6 
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how charitable we may be, without 
giving alms. Her Huſband's income 


is barely ſufficient to ſupport his 


excellent wife, his children, and a 
few ſervants; and yet not a day 
paſſes, but the poor of their pariſh 
{which is in the country) and the 
neighbouring villages, are benefited 
by this admirable woman, without 
having it in her power to beftow a 
fingk ſhilling. The chief ſtudy of 
her life, (next to the duties ſhe 
owes her huſband and her chi 
dren) is how ſhe may give her aſ- 
ſiſtance to the poor. Leſt this ſhould 
be thought impoſſible, without giv- 
ing money, I ſhall mention the me-- 
thods this amiable woman makes uſe 


of for the above purpoſe, and which 


is in the power of every one, in ſome 
degree, to do, however low may be 


their circumſtances. 
As I ſpent a week lately with 


Arpaſia, I had an opportunity of 


obſerv- 
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obſerving the following proofs of her 
benevolence. 

On the evening of my arrival, 1 
found her fitting with a very young . 
infant at her breaſt, to whom ſhe 
was adminiſtering nouriſhment alter- - 
nately with her own. She informed 
me the unhappy mother of this poor 
child, had been ſeized with a malig- 
nant fever a few days before, and that 
the little innocent was juſt periſhing 
with want.---An angel might have 
looked down with - pleaſure on the 
{miles of this helpleſs babe, whilft the 
amiable woman preſſed it to her ma- 
ternal boſom. 

The day following, ſhe- made an 
apology for the abſence of her two 
maid ſervants. 

„ have ſent one of them (ſaid ſhe, 
with a look of tender feeling) to nurſe a a 
poor wretch, who is dying with a cancer, 
and the other is gone to watch all night - 
by a day labouret's wife, who i is in the 
left ſtage of a deep conſumption,” 


L 5 Job- 
41 g 
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I obſerved the man ſervant, two 
hours every day, was ſent to aſſiſt the 
aged poor, by working in their gar- 
dens, and getting them fuel. 

What airs would not fine town-bred 
ſervants give themſelves, to be ſet a- 
bout ſuch employments for the poor 
But theſe worthy ſervants endeavour 
to copy the beneyolence of their ex- 
cellent maſter and muſtrefs. 

Arpaſia devotes three hours every 
day to inftruct the children of the poor 
in the principles of religion, reading, 
and working at their needle. Her 
winter evenings are not ſpent in cards, 
or in that moſt ridiculous of all cuſ- 
toms, formal viſits, but in working, 
with her own hands, for every indi- 
gent object in her neighbourhood. 
_How delightful is it, to ſee this amia- 
ble mother (ſtill lovely in her perſon) 
ſitting thus employed in the midſt of 
her children, who are all trained to 
the ſame benevolence, according as 
their tender years will admit ! 

| Os Fanny, 
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Fanny, the eldeſt daughter, (who- 
is twelve years old) was ſpinning linen. 
for the poor; and the next ſiſter 
of ten years, aſſured me ſhe had not 
been idle, for that the laſt winter. 
ſhe had knitted. twelve pair of ſtock- 
ings for as many little girls of her 
own age. 

But above all, I was delighted. 
with a little prating girl. of five. 
years, who deſired ſhe might pick. 
flax for her ſiſter's ſpinning, becauſe, 
the ſaid, it was doing I for 
the poor. 

The boys of this 8 pair 
are educated with the fame chaxi- 
table principles. I one day ſaw the 
eldeſt boy, a child of eight years, 
in the midſt of his ſports and play, 
inſtantly leave them, and run out of 
the houſe to open the gate for a 
beggar, becauſe, ſaid he, this * 
is a poor old man. 

What may we not hope, in fu- 


ture, from minds ſo impreſſed 
with 
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with the deſire of doing good, thus 
early initiated in the practice of this 
divine virtue of charity ? 

Nor is the huſband of the above 
good woman leſs charitably inclined. 
Not a day paſſes, in which he does 
not either inſtruct the ignorant, 
ſoften the angry and envious, re- 
concile ſtrife and different opinions 
of his neighbours, or comfort the 
afflicted. ——One may juſtly call the 
lives of theſe excellent people a con- 
tinual - ſeries of compaſſionate and 
benevolent actions to every living 
creature in diſtreſs, in which mi- 
niftering angels might join their 
cares for mankind. 

As the village in which this good 
man reſides is very remote from a 
phyſician or ſurgeon, he has, for 
many years, applied his leiſure hours 
to the ſtudy of thoſe beneficial 
ſciences, phyſic and ſurgery, merely 
for the aid and relief Ww his poor 
neighbours. 

I have 
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I have dwelt on the excellence of 
this benevolent family, to ſhew that 
we may be charitable without being 
rich, or impoveriſhing a ſcanty for- 
tune, barely able to | ſupport the 
wants of a large family of children. 
Let no one, therefore, imagine, that 
becauſe they are not poſſeſſed of 
great riches, that they cannot be 
charitable to the poor. —— Arpafia, 
and her excellent huſband are ſhining 
proofs to the contrary, though with- 
out a fingle guinea to beſtow !——but 
the true riches are theirs; they 
are rich in good works, 

What a melancholy contraſt © 
the above characters are Sophroma 
and Chremylus } People of large 
fortune, but of ſo ſordid a difpok- + 
fron, that they were never known 
20 beftow a ſhilling to the poor 
They make a pretext for their ava- 
"ace, merely becanſe they happen to 
have children. Sophronia argues 
thus: 


E Surely 
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“ Surely we may do what we 
will with our 'own ;——charity be- 
gins at home. It would be an-end- 
leſs thing, indeed, if we were to 
liſten to every tale of imaginary 
diſtreſs.— Let the poor work; 
there, is | ſufficient employment for 
every. induſtrious perſon, ! will 
never give my money to ſupport 
people in idleneſs; and thoſe who 
are incapable of working, the pariſh 
is bound to provide for. We pay 
high enough to the poor's, rates, I 
am ſure,---Beſides, there are fo many 
cheats in this world, that one really 5 
does got know who is, or is not, an 
object worthy :- of relief -I have 
children of my own, and may have 
more, all of hom muſt be provided 
for.—-Beſides, I am obliged from 
our rank in life, to dreſs like the 
reſt of the world: and: What with 
card- money, and ſupplies for a few 
other. innocent amuſements, I find I 
have no ſums. to ſpare.---But, after 
a x all, 
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all, the En is bound to take care 
of its poor.“ 
The prudent Chremytus quiets his 
conſcience, with reſpect to his chari- 
table duties, in the following manner, 
as many other rich men do. 
know the value of money 
too well to part with it for the 
ſupport of thoſe whom nature meant 
ſhould work.---Oeconomy is the off- 
| ſpring of virtue, and charity the 
parent of vice, as it begets ſloth and 
indolence, by which the community 
ſuffers.---Charity ! --- Oſtentation and 
pride make people charitable.——l 
will have none of it. Let thoſe 
who ſeek occaſions for filly praifes 
from others, give away their money, 
I will keep mine for wiſer purpoſes, 
and fit down contented with ſelf- 
approbation. --Why ſhould I not ?--- 
I do. no injury to any man; I pay 
every tradeſman his bill; I neither 
commit adultery, theft, or murder. 
I am no blaſphemer, have an en- 
larged 
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larged faith, and go to church as 
often as others do. I neither covet, 
nor defire my neighbour's goods; 
then why ſhould I part with mine?” 

The misfortune is, this language 
is not confined to Chremylus alone ; 


_ there are too many to be found, who 
took upon themſelves as abſolute 


proprietors of their own riches, and 
not as the accountable diſpenſers, and 
ſiewards of God. They are of opi- 
fon, that to feaſt high, to dreſs in 
the moſt expenſive taſte, to follow 
every public amuſement this gay 
world affords, are no offences againſt 
God, though they are, in no reſpect, 

beneficial to mankind, | 
But 1 would have theſe people 
conſider ſeriouſly and frequently, 
that, by their extravagance, ſuper- 
fluity, and unneceſſary expence, they 
render themſelves incapable of being 
of uſe to the poor and needy.---Let 
them conſider St. Paul's expreſſive 
eboquence on this head: Though 
I have 
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ſo that I could remove mountains, and 


have not charity, Fam nothing.” - 
The parable of the rich man in 
the goſpel can be accounted for no 


other way than that he was, in ſome _ 
inſtances, negatively good; and, 


perhaps with reſpeck to himſelf, 
had performed ſome duties of a poſi- 
tive nature, but that he had not 
employed his ſubſtance to the ſup- 
port and maintenance of the poor, 
and the public benefit of mankind. 
It muſt, therefore, be confeſſed, to 
be a general miſtake to ſay, that 
every man has an abſolute right to 
that which is his own; and conſe- 
quently that he is at liberty to 
diſpoſe of it in what manner he 
pleaſes. For if there had been any 


thing more remarkable in the beha- 


viour of this rich man in the goſpel 
than his want of charity, in all pro- 
bability it had been recorded in that 
parable for the in ſtruction of man- 

kind: 
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kind: but ſince nothing of that fort 
is mentioned, the whole of it (as 
to the principal deſign) muſt be in- 
terpreted to point out this great and 
momentous truth, © that to go ſo 
far -in our expences, in ſupporting 
the pride and luxury of life, as to 
render ourſelves unable to be chari- 
table and beneficent to the poor, will 
be as perpetual a ſource of diſquietude 
to us, in this world, as it undoubtedly 
will be of miſery in that which is to 
, comme.” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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